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| mid-day, would be most visible. 


friend of mine—a Scotch 
_ who was looking out of the window, and 
' filling it up with his broad shoulders to! 
| prevent the intrusion of strangers; “that 
_ of the crowd of passengers now struggling 
| for places, at least fifty per cent. wear 
| spectacles; and, of these, twenty-five per) 
| cent, 


| he went on to observe. 
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MY ANNULAR ECLIPSE. 
On Monday, the fifteenth of March last, I 


| rose soon after daylight to study two interest- 


ing documents: one,a map of England, which 
Mr. Warren De la Rue had intersected with 


| three straight lines, to show the direct path to 
| betraversed that morning by the Solar Eclipse 


across this island: the other, a hand-bill invi- 


_ tation to the public generally from the Great 


Western Railway Company, to an excursion 


| to Swindon ; where the darkness which, ac- 


cording to the astronomers, was to prevail at 
To these 
aids to reflection were added a few personal 


| observations of the state of the weather ; 
| which, as the morning advanced, was very 
| encouraging. 


The result of all this study—the first lesson 
in astronomical and meteorological science I 


ever voluntarily undertook—was a_ rapid | 
toilette, a cold breakfast (I am a bachelor), a 


sharp walk, and a seat in a railway carriage ; 


of which I and my friend The Count, whom I | 
| had picked up on the platform, were the 


earliest occupants, 
“It is a singular fact,” observed this 
schoolfellow— 


are adorned with white cravats.” 
It was his passion for arithmetic (termed 


“counting” in Scotch schools), that gave 
him his title; his real name being Mac 


Aliquot. “The luggage, too, is exceptional,” 
“Tt is all maho- 

y and brass, if you notice. And ” 
ere The Count, suddenly seeing some 


| me he knew, waved his arm frantically, 


exclaiming : “ Hi! hi! Sidery! Professor! 
There’s plenty of room here! Come in.” The 
signal was answered, “Capital fellow!” he 
said to me, as he gathered up his coat, 
his newspaper, his hat, and his gloves from 


| five of the seats, which he had appropriated. 

“Formerly Professor of Conic Sections at 
| Saint Cwrg’s College, South Wales: and no 
| Mean astronomer, 1 can tell you. 


See what 
alot of apparatus he has brought !” 





“Do you include in that expression the 
lovely young woman clinging so gracefully to 
him, amidst the unwieldy pile of things at his 
feet ; and the three young men ?” I asked. 

“Well, yes,” said the Count, who was 
always as literal as an Arabic numeral, “ You 
will see: Sidery will utilise even his daughter 
and sons somehow for eclipse purposes; as 
he will me, and you, too, if you don’t mind.” 

“ Have you room for five?” the astronomer 
asked with timidity. 

“ For any number,” I answered fervently, 
while making room for Miss Sidery, who 
passed me with a gracious bend, and the 
sweetest unspoken “Thank you.” She was 
followed by her brothers, to whom the 
professor handed in, tenderly—as if it 
were a well-packed baby—a great maho- 
gany box containing his telescope. Then 
he delivered through the open door, several 
thermometers, pronouncing with each a 
verbal label: “dry bulb;” “wet bulb ;” 
“red bulb;” “black bulb.” Then a baro- 
meter; then a sextant, boxed up in a 
kind of mahogany cocked-hat; then a 


‘couple of lorgnettes ; then a pair of clouded 


goggles; then some packets of stained 
glass. I felt dreadfully afraid of the pro- 
fessor and of all these instruments. My 
ignorance of every kind of heavenly body 
was now to be punished by seventy-seven 
miles of humiliation ; and, I should have hated 
The Count for bringing it upon me, if any 
sort of harsh sentiment could have been 
possible in the benign presence of the two 
day-stars that shone full upon me from the 


‘opposite seat. Still the professor went on 
‘shipping apparatus with all the perseverance 


and with something of the manner of a wharf- 
clerk ; calling out the names of the objects as 
they were taken from him: a box of lucifers ; 
a candle ; a Welsh testament, large print; a 
Welsh testament,small print ; acopy of Jones’s 
Diamond Classics; a roll of photographie 
paper; a burning glass ; two ounces of gun- 
powder, a pot of crocuses, in full bloom ; 
a pot of violets; a bundle of camp-stools ; 
three umbrellas, several papers of sand- 
wiches, and two full flasks; “for,” Mr. 
Sidery observed, in allusion to the latter 
miscellanea, as he entered the carriage, 
with the train already in motion, “Science 


/must be fed.” 
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Surely they were not going to eat the candle, | 
or the crocuses, or the gunpowder. Yet those 
strange appliances could hardly be wanted to 
observe the phenomena of an eclipse with. 
Not liking to show my ignorance too soon, 
I suppressed inquiry for the present. 

By dint of packing this medley underneath | 
the seats, and overhead in the nettings, the 
professor eventually found a seat for himself 
while we were passing Hanwell. 

“We must now distribute our parts,” he 
said when fairly settled. “There are so many 
phenomena to note, and so little time to note 
them in, that each of us must undertake to 
observe one, or one class of them. What, 
will your friend be responsible for?” he) 
asked of MacAliquot. “The time of occulta-| 
tion, the barometer, or Bailey’s beads ?” 

I blushed to the ears; for the day-stars 


beamed an effulgent curiosity upon me ; but| 


The Count interrupted, to my great relief, 
with “We had better leave him out: he is 
not scientific,” 

“Not scientific!” exclaimed the bright 

articular star gleefully. “I am so glad! 

here will be somebody to sympathise with 
my own ignorance.” 

I should not like to deseribe—even if I 
could—the effect of this little remark upon 
my sensations. 


anything ridiculous. “The sun 
darkened,” she continued, glancing charitably 
at me, “Il know, But I really do not know 
how, or why.” 

The Professor seemed delighted to have, 
or to pretend to have, somebody to teach. 
In a minute he had out two pocket hand- 
kerchiefs ; one white, the other snuff-colour. 
He rolled them up into balls, tight enough 
to play at tennis with. He suspended one 
between each finger and Rech. He de- 
clared that the globular lamp in the roof 
of the carriage was the sun, that the ban- 
dana handkerchief was the earth, and the 
cambric one the moon, He then imitated 
an orrery, with the earth moving round the 
sun (as far as the roof of the carriage would 
permit), and the moon revolving round the 
earth. “That being so,” he always addressed 
me, “a time comes when the three spheres | 
must, for a few moments, travel into one | 
line ; the moon getting between the earth 
and the sun, thus: you don’t see the sun 
now,” he continued, as if speaking to his 
daughter, but still looking my way. 

“How can I, while you put your linen 
moon between it and my eyes?” said the 
young lady. “ But I can see part of it.” 

“Of course ; the moon, being smaller than 
the sun, and nearer to you,” was the reply. 
“You see the outer rim of the lamp in the 
form of a ring, don’t you? Well, that’s an 
annular eclipse.” 

“From annulus, a ring,” whispered Sidery 
Tertius, popping in a quotation from his Latin 
dictionary, 


| 
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Fortunately, I kept them | 
so strictly to myself, that I did not do| 
is to be| 


(Conducted by 


“May I ask” (I thought I was bound not 


|to be absolutely dumb), “ why it is that the 


moon, being the smaller body, as you say, 
will obscure so much of the sun as to leave, 
when the eclipse is at its height, no more 
than a narrow rim of the Iatter visible ?” 

Mr. Sidery and MacAliquot were both | 
eager to let off an answer upon me ; but Sidery 
conquered, by generously offering to lend | 
me a fourpenny piece, “ Place it before one 
eye ; shut the other, and look at the sun—no, 
not the lamp, but the real sun ; which is now 
just enough obscured by thin clouds not to 
blind you. That very small dise completely 
obscures the sun, does it not ?” | 

“Tes.” 

“Hold it further from your eye, at arm's 
length. Does it still hide the sun from yout” 

“ Tt does.” 

“Ay; but if held nearer to the sun by 
three or four yards, your little silver moon 
would cover no more of it than would pro | 
duce an annular eclipse.” 

The Count could hold out no longer. “The 
distance of the sun from the fourpenny piece, 
when close to the eye, is about ninety-five 
millions of miles, and the eclipse is total; 
but, reduce the distance to ninety-five mil 
lions of miles, less halfea dozen yards, and 
the eclipse becomes annular so long as you 
keep your eye and the two bodies in a straight 
line with one another. Now, the moon—” | 

“Very true,” interrupted the lecturer, | 
who could hold out no longer, “ the further 
you remove the coin from your eye, the less | 
of the sun will be eclipsed. You see, now, 
how it is that a small body can eclipse a large | 
one.” | 

“ Therefore” (MacAliquot was not to | 
be beaten); “the moon, although one quarter | 
| the size of the sun, being also only a | 
four-hundredth part of his distance from the 
| earth, naturally eclipses a large portion of that 
luminary when it passes between him and us.” 

“Bless me, here’s Reading!” exclaimed 
the Professor, “and we have not appointed 
our observing officers yet. As, ladies,” he 
continued, addressing his daughter with the 
mild rudiments of a joke twinkling in his 
eye, “are said to be particularly astute where- 
ever rings are concerned ; you shall watch 
the annulus, It will be perfect at two 
minutes past one o'clock, when it will be half 
a digit broad.” 

“ But I don’t know what a digit is, papa,” 
murmured Bright-Eyes, looking down. “Is 
it the ring-finger ?” 

Everybody laughed except MacAliquot; 
who gravely informed us that a digit is the 
twelfth part of the circumference of the sum 
or moon. His friend the scientific stage 
manager weut on casting the parts: , 

“You, Charles,” (his eldest son,) “ will fix 
your attention on Bailey’s beads. Bailey's 
beads, my dear,” he looked at Stella, but he 

‘meant the enlightenment he was going # 
administer for me, “are curious aud uae 
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countable appearances that were first accu-| 
rately noted by Mr. Bailey. During that 
stage of an annular eclipse when it is com- 
plete and the ring is about to be put out of 
shape, a number of long black parallel lines 
are drawn out by the moon, as if some gluti- 
nous substance had stuck to the edge of the 
sun, and was being pulled out in strings (the 
light between them giving an appearance 
like beads), until they break, and wholly 
disappear. This phenomenon has been ob-'| 
served during every eclipse.” 

“ Please, papa, may I let off the gun-| 
powder?” asked Sidery the Third, flourishing | 
the burning-glass. 

“Yes; but George” (Sidery Secundus) 
“must stand by with the watch, and register 
the power of the sun by noting the time its 
rays, concentrated by the burning-glass, take | 
to explode the gunpowder.” 

“T fear there will be no rays to catch. 
Look at those provoking clouds!” Miss 
| Sidery pointed to windward, 

The astronomer surveyed first the weather, | 
then his elaborate preparations nervously ;| 
but was too hopeful to encourage a doubt 
| that the eclipse would be an entire success, 
Before we arrived at Swindon, he had dis- 
| tributed all his offices. I was to observe 

that the beasts of the field knelt down 
| to rest; that the birds in the air fluttered 

back to their nests. I was to watch the’ 
| erocuses in the flower-pot, that they duly'| 
partook in the universal deception as to 
| the time of day, and closed themselves ; I 
| was to perceive that the violets gave out 
their more powerful night-scent, These 
daties were imparted to me in a tone which | 
conveyed a threat that [ should be held! 
responsible if Nature did not behave pre-' 
cisely as philosophy had foretold, Charles was | 
to hold the lighted candle between the sun | 
and his eye, to testify at how many sun’s 
breadths’ distance from the sun the flame 
¢ould be seen, MacAliquot undertook the 
Welsh Scriptures and the Diamond Classics, 
to ascertain the different degrees of darkness, 
by his ability to read the three sizes of print. 
He was also to be general timekeeper ; to 
| check off the punctuality of the eclipse in 
| keeping the appointment astronomers had 
made for it, both in its first appearance, its 
| greatest magnitude, and its exit over the face 
ofthe sun. The professor took to the tele- 
| scope. He was, besides, to keep everybody 
at his post, and to maintain a thorough dis- 
¢ipline amongst his corps of observation. 
Swindon, ten, fifty-five. Coffee, sand- 
wiches, tea, rolls, bread-and-butter, Ban- 


bury cakes, soda, brandy, bottled porter, | 


k-pies for one hundred immediately ! 
Lhe young ladies at the counters of the 
refreshmeut-roum conduct themselves with 
that deliberate self-possession which is cha- 
tacteristic of great minds during emergencies. 
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the male branches of the Sidery family 
have unloaded all the apparatus upon the 
south platform ; and, being persons of great 
constructive abilities, have fitted up an 
observatory in defiance of every railway 
regulation, and even of a train, on the eve of 
running away from the Eclipse to Gloucester. 
They construct it of chairs purloined from 
the offices, wheelbarrows, their own camp- 
stools, umbrellas, and other impromptu mate- 
rials. Even the telescope finds a station of 
its own in the same precincts. 

The hundred orders for refreshment have 
at length been executed, and some of the ex- 
cursionists post themselves on arising ground 
to the left; others climb the hill into the 
town ; but the knowing ones make for the 
old church-yard. So many are, however, of 
one way of thinking, that the station is very 


}soon quite occupied. Sofas are brought out, 


and ladies gracefully recline upon them, 
opera-glasses in hand, precisely as if they 
inspecting the luminaries of her 
Majesty’s theatre. 

Eleven, thirty. Clouds pass rapidly over 
the sun. Some obscure him altogether; 
others supersede coloured glasses. Mr. 
Sidery looks vexed and _ disappointed, 
Little Sidery lets off his “poofs!” of gun- 
powder; now in one minute; now in 
seven. MacAliquot, watch in hand, looks 
official and important. Miss Sidery, having 
as yet nothing celestial to observe, makes 
delightful observations to me on subjects I 
am better acquainted with, than the firma- 
ment ; such as pictures, music, and light lite- 
rature. I am occasionally called to a sense 
of duty by our chief, who points out a cow 
in the meadow, and a particularly spruce 
sparrow hovering upon and around the wires 
of the telegraph. More clouds. 

Eleven, thirty-five. Intense excitement, 
Clouds too thin to obscure the sun. Every 
bit of coloured glass to every eye. Yet the 
‘eclipse must have come upon some of the 
‘spectators as an unexpected accident; for 
they have brought nothing wherewith to see 
the great glaring orb as in a glass, darkly. 
Whereupon railway workmen suddenly as- 
cend from unexplained lower regions with 
| bits of smoked glass, for which, people who 
have not courage to borrow of the better pro- 
vided, distractedly bargain. One slender 
gentleman seizes a huge danger signal-lamp, 
and lifts it wp before his face ; but, being no 
Hercules, is unable to maintain it in that 
position long enough even for a glimpse of 
the sun, and restores it to its rack. 

Eleven, forty. The right-hand lower edge 
of the sun begins to flatten. The watch 
trembles in MacAliquot’s hand as he ex- 
elaims, “Wonderful!” The dark segment 
increases in size. “ What a testimony is this 
accuracy of foretelling the exact time of the 
eclipse, to the power of figures!” The Count 





e Sidery flask and sandwiches, however, 


make us independent of them. Meanwhile| 


continues, “As we have always known that 
eleven digits and a-half of the sun will be 





(Conducted by 
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eclipsed at one o’clock to-day ; we also as cer-| during an occultation of Venus (she had 
tainly know that on the nineteenth of August, | hastily retired to her mamma’s room after 
eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, at three an embarrassing interview with me) I laid 
o’clock in the afternoon, the next great eclipse . before the kind astronomer, while standing at 
will occur, leaving only the small fraction of the end of his telescope in the garden, a 
a digit of the sun unobscured.” ‘statement of my private circumstances and 

After about half of the sun had been prospects. MacAliquot has since made 


eclipsed, came a woeful disappointment ;—| his calculations, and confidently predicts that 


a total eclipse by clouds. No annulus, no} 
flames, no Bailey’s beads; very little dark-| 
ness, even at the moment (two minutes| 

ast one) of the greatest obscuration. | 

right-Eyes, in admiration of whom I had_| 
been again lost, woke me up by observing | 
that the atmosphere (Miss Sidery is a dis- 
tinguished amateur in water-colours) seemed 
to be tinted with a weak wash of Indian 
ink. The air was perceptibly colder, all 
the thermometers having fallen at a mean 
rate of three degrees. I am bound, however, | 
to state that the cow in the meadow, the 
crocuses, the violets, and the other natural 
objects that came under my ken, treated the 
eclipse with curious unconcern—as if it 
were a darker cloud passing over other clouds. | 
The spruce sparrow flew away from the wires, | 
leisurely and playfully, over the station roof ; 
the country people going along the road, 
did not even look up; everything in the 
surrounding landscape conducted itself very 
much as usual ; but, a despondent astronomer 
coming back from the churchyard under a} 
load of unused instruments assured us that 
he saw a flight of rooks return to their nests; 
and Mr. Charles Sidery—who, having given 
up the annular eclipse in despair, had strolled 
into the village—testified to the jack-daw 
belonging to the Odd Fellow’s Arms going! 
to roost, and to a horse having been so 
frightened (perhaps by the darkness) that he 
threw his rider and ran away. We ourselves 
witnessed an unpleasant phenomenon. A 
good-looking young country squire had mis- 
taken mid-day for dinner-time, and, created 
great consternation at the station by banging 
everybody and everything about, in a state 
of distressing post-prandial excitement. He 
was speedily eclipsed by the police. | 

The journey back to London, I asked my 
friend The Count to describe; finding the 
task impossible, for reasons which need not 
be explained; but, as his manuscript is 
arranged in columns in the manner of Brad- 
shaw’s Guide, and consists of a record of the 
times of our passing places of note; of our 
arrival and departure at each station ; of the 
number of successful puns he made, and of 
the number which all the rest of us failed in, 
I shall make no further mention of it. 


| stalk. 


the Annular Eclipse of my bachelorhood will 
take place on an early day in August next. 


THE BLUE DYE PLANT. 


Tue indigo plant is a beautiful, bright 
green grass, or shrub; and is called a bi- 
ennial, because it passes through all the 
phases of its existence in two years. Its 
leaves consist generally of a collection of 
leaflets arranged, alternately, one above the 
other upon each side of the petiole or leaf- 
At the base of the leaf-stalk, but 
separated from it, are two leaflets called 
stipules, which are distinguishable from the 
others by having no median nervure or vein 
down the middle. In the Monocotyledonie 
plants, or plants with one primordial leaf, 
such as the palm-trees, the stipules form the 
sheaf,—a kind of living cradle provided by 
Nature for the protection of the leaves during 
their tender infancy. 

The bright-red flowers of the indigo plant, 
which are all assembled together at the summit 
of the peduncules or flower-stalks, present the 
appearance, like the sweet-pea in blossom, of 
a butterfly; for this reason all the plants 


,of this class are called papilionaceous, from 


the Latin papilio,—a butterfly. The shapes 
of the petals or flower-leaves, which to the 
number of five compose this blossom, are 80 
peculiar that each of them has received a 
distinct name. Thus the large upper one; 
which turns backwards, is called the standard 
or flag ; the two next, which are both alike 
and placed one on each side, are the wings ; 
the lower one between the wings is the boat 
or keel, and is composed of one or two hol- 
low flower-leaves, holding tle stamens and 
the pistil, and sheltering them from the 
rain, In the indigo plant the wings are some- 
times joined together in the form of @ 
carina, car or bark. 

All the butterfly plants, including the 
indigo, have the habit of spreading out 
their wings in the day and folding them up 
at night. Linnzeus discovered this fact in an 
interesting way: A friend having sent him 
some seeds of a butterfly-plant, he sowed 
them in his greenhouse, where they soon 


em two beautiful flowers. His gardener 


‘having been absent when he first observed 


It is now five weeks since the Great Solar 
Eclipse happened. I have been observing 
the stars, as much as possible, ever since ; 
having become Mr. Sidery’s pupil. Every 
evening, clear or cloudy, I have spent at his 
charming little villa at Dulwich. I find in 


him a friend and a confidant. Last night, 


them, Linngeus went with a lantern in theeven- 
ing toshow them to him. But to his surprise 
they were nowhere to be found, and Linueus 
was obliged to content himself by supposing 
that they had been destroyed by some ac 
cident or by insects. Great, however, was his 
astonishment next morning at finding his 
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THE BLUE DYE PLANT. 


blossoms exactly where they had been the| equal distances in the sides of the vat, leav- 
day before. Accordingly he took his gardener | ing a beautiful, soft, blue, pulpy matter, like 
again in the evening to see them, and again| very thick cream, on the floor. This blue 
they could not be found. Finding them once| cream is next boiled, until no froth or scum 
more, the following morning, looking as fresh | rises to the surface, and the blue cream 
| as ever, his gardener said; “‘These cannot/looks as smooth as liquid glass, It is then 
| be the same flowers, they must have blown’ poured into huge sieves, made by stretching 
| since.” But Linneeus himself, not being so coarse cloth over wooden frames, through 
easily satisfied, re-visited the plant as soon | which the water strains off gradually, leaving 
| as it was dark, and, lifting up the leaves'the indigo of the consistency of cream- 
} one by one, found the flowers folded under cheese. It is still, however, unfit for travel- 
them, and so closely concealed as to be | ling to Calcutta, and from thence to all parts 
completely invisible at first sight. Led by | of the world. It must, therefore, be put 
this incident to observe other plants of the | into boxes with perforated bottoms, where 
| butterfly tribe, he found that they all, more|every drop of moisture is finally squeezed 
or less, closed their wings at nightfall ; and|out by mechanical pressure. The pressed 
| this fact formed the basis of his theory of the | indigo is then cut into cakes about three 
| Sleep of Plants. | inches square, and is put into a drying-house, 
The seed-vessel of the indigo plant is | where it remains for three months. 
like that of the common pea. Once sown| The indigo is now fit for packing and 
in a loose and dark soil, the indigo plant| travelling. It is truly astonishing to see 
requires no further care, until the time|the quantities of this paste, which are 
| comes for cutting it. As the rainy season annually sent from Bengal, for the use of the 
approaches, and the red butterfly blossoms| painters and dyers distributed all over the 
| begin to appear, the planter hastens to have! globe. Indigo, however, is not only em- 
it cut, for fear of the dye being washed| ployed in dyeing blue, but is necessary for the 
| away or spoilt by the inundations. In the) production of almost every other colour, 
| month of July, parties of HindGs may be) ‘The indigo plant in itself is perfectly harm- 
| seen in the indigo plantations in the upper | less, while the indigo paste prepared from it 





| provinces, clipping the bright green leaves When rubbed with the 
| and twigs to the level of the ground, followed 
| by others who, picking up the plants as they 
are cut, bind them together and load them 
upon carts, while the planter passes through | 
| the fields, wearing a hat with a brim nearly | 
as large as an umbrella, covered with white | 
cloth, and comfortably perched in a houdah 
or car on the back of a huge elephant, 
whose neck is bestrode by a native mahout 


is a rank poison. 
finger nail, the paste assumes a copper 
colour. 

The smell of an indigo factory is very dis- 
agreeable; and the HindGs who work in 
it, besides having their bodies dyed of a 
dreadful colour, are very meagre; yet they 
are contented with the work, and do it well. 

An European indigo planter in the interior 
of India leads an isolated life, which, .— 

is 








| or driver armed with an iron rod. 


lever, is not without its enjoyments. 
From the fields the indigo is taken into a| 


business, though it has its anxieties, is 
building called a vat, which is about thirty; not irksome. He is generally a farmer 
feet broad, and forty feet long. There are|and a sportsman, and master and owner 
steps outside, leading to a platform within| of a fine mansion, with plenty of elephants 
the building, from which a sort of immense| Arabian horses, cows, sheep, goats, and 
bath is seen filled with the plant. Water| dogs, and perhaps a few tame my ee. 
| being then let in from a reservoir, the indigo| and tigers. His elephants, besides being 
is allowed to ferment for about fourteen or| useful in enabling him to ride over his 
| sixteen hours. At the end of that time, the plantations, will carry him better than any 
plant becoming entirely decomposed, and the! other animal, when out in the jungles tiger- 
water turning quite green, it is allowed to| hunting. The planter often lives twenty 
run into another building called a beating! or forty miles from any other European; but 
vat. A dozen natives, with scarcely any|this does not prevent him from constantly 
covering upon their bodies, and with their| making and receiving visits. Moreover, his 
| skins dyed blue—deeply and darkly, if not|time is well taken up with paying his 
_ beautifully, blue—may be seen here, striking | people, superintending his vats, and settling 
the liquid with long sticks, and making| disputes among the neighbouring farmers, 
a sound like the splashing of oars in a|In his own district, the planter is perfectly 
river. When at work they shout and|independent, being looked up to with awe 
scream, as indeed they always do when trying and respect by all around him. In their 
to exert their strength. After having been hour of trouble, the poor, miserable, hard- 
beaten for about three or four hours, and the| worked, and ill-fed ryots or labourers always 
green liquor having become blue, just as our fly to the British planter for protection 
black blood becomes red from contact with) against the oppressions of their own masters 
oxygen of the air, it is left alone, to allow the and countrymen. bathe 
sediment to settle at the bottom. The water One of the annoyances of a planter’s life is 
is then gradually drawn off by taps fixed at, the plague of flies. All over India, they 
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are a great nuisance during the rainy season, great heat, purplish vapours are seen rising 
but nowhere to such a degree as in the | from it, which, condensing upon cold bodies, 
vicinity of an indigo factory; where they | form brilliant purple needles of indigotine, 
are attracted by the smell. When the ser- | —————_—_—_____- 
vants are preparing the table for a meal, | LOST ALICE. 
they put a white muslin cloth over the) aaah 7 
plates, cups and saucers, and in an instant CHARTER THE FIRSE. 
it is covered with black flies. Before taking) Wnuy did I marry her? I often asked 
off the muslin cloth, the bearer begins myself the question, in the days that succeeded 
pulling the large heavy punkah or fan,'our honeymoon, By right, I should have 
which has generally a deep fringe at the| married no one, Yet I loved her, as I love 
edge of it; the waiters whisk about small her still. 
faus in every direction to keep the flies} She was, perhaps, the strangest character 
from off the table; and as soon as the tea is|of herage. In her girlhood, I could not com- 
poured out, a silver cover is put over the cup.| prehend her; and I often think, when I raise 
In the cold season, from November to| my eyes to her grave, quiet face, as she sits op- 
March, the planter generally spends a month | posite me at dinner, that I do not comprehend 
in one of the towns, for the purpose of nego-| ler yet. ‘There are many thoughts workin 
tiating the sale of his indigo. jin her brain of which I know nothing, ont 
One of the first records to be found of| flashes of feeling look out at her eyes now 
the commerce in indigo occurs in a letter|and then, and go back again, as captives 
addressed by Lord Bacon to King James,| might steal a glimpse of the outer, world 
supporting some complaints made by the) through their prison bars, and turn to their 
East India Company, in which he says that} brick-walled solitude once more. She is my 
in return for English commodities, we re-| wife. I have her and hold her as no other can, 
ceived from India great quantities of indigo. | She bears my name, and sits at the head of my 
And a work, entitled the Merchant’s Map| table; sle rides beside me in my carriage, or 
of Commerce, published in sixteen hundred | takes my arm as we walk; and yet I know 
and thirty-eight by Lewis Roberts, says, we| and feel, all the time, that the darling of my 
then exported from England a considerable | past has fled from me for ever, and that it is 
quantity of indigo to Turkey and Italy.) only the ghost of the gay Alice, whom I won 
Davenant, in his Discourses on the Public! 
Revenues and Trade, mentions some exports! lingers near me now. 
of indigo from America in sixteen hundred| he was not a child when I married her, 
and eighty-two. About the year seventeen | though she was very young. I mean, that life 
hundred and thirty-two, the indigo-plant was| had taught her lessons which are generally 
extensively grown, and its produce exported | given only to the grey-haired, and had laid 
from Jamaica and the sugar islands ;| burdens upon her which belong of right tothe 
nevertheless England was obliged to pay|old. She had been an unloved child, and at 
more than two hundred thousand pounds | the age of sixteen she was left to herself, and 
annually to France for indigo. Some Carolina| entirely dependent on her own exertions, 
rice-planters found they were overstocking| Friends and family she had none, so she was 
the European market with rice, and began} accustomed laughingly to say; but I have 
to cultivate indigo; and, in seventeen hundred | since found that her sisters were living, and 
and forty-seven, they sent nearly two thousand | in happy homes, even at the time when she 
— of indigo to England. Parliament | accepted that awful trust of herself, and went 
ving granted a bounty of sixpence per) out of the great world to fulfil it. Of this 
hundredweight on all indigo grown in any| part of her life she never speaks; but one 
of our American colonies and imported into| who knew her then has told me much. It 
England, the cultivation of the blue-dye plant | was a time of struggle and pain, as well it 
continued to be pursued in Carolina with| might have been. Fresh from the life of a 
such success that, in about ten years, the| large boarding-school, she was little fitted for 
export of indigo amounted to four hundred|the bustle of a great selfish city ; and the 
thousand pounds a-year. tears come to my eyes as I think, witha kind 
The cultivation of the indigo plant is carried | of wonder, on the child who pushed her way 
on at present in India, Egypt, and America ;| through difficulties at which strong men have 
but the best indigo paste is manufactured in| quailed,and made herself a name, and a posi- 
the Bengal Presidency. French, Germans,| tion, and a home. She was a writer,—at first 
Italians, and the Arabs have all in turn tried| a drudge, for the weekly press, poorly paid, 
to cultivate the indigo bearer in their own|and unappreciated. By-and-by, brighter 
countries; and they have always failed, owing | days dawned, and the wolf went away from 
to the plant requiring a tropical climate for|the dvor. She was admired, read, sought 
the production of the indigotine or blue/ after, and—above all—paid. Even then, she 
colouring matter. could not use the wisdom she had purech 
Respecting this precious chemical principle, ' at so dear arate. She held her heart in her 
the chemists tell us, that when a bit of in-| haud, and it was wrung and tortured every 
digo-paste is subjected to the influence of| day. 





in all the bloom of her bright youth, that | 
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“TI may as well stop breathing as stop| 
loving,” she would say, with a happy smile. 
| “Don’t talk to me about my folly. Let me 
| go on with my toys ; and, if they break in my 
| hand, you cannot help it, and I shall not come 
| to you for sympathy.” 
| She was not beautiful; but something— | 
| whether it was her bright, happy face, or the 
| restless gaiety of her manner—bewitched 
people, and made them like her, Men did 
| the maddest things imaginable for her sake ; 
| and not only young men in whom folly was | 
| pardonable, but those who should have been 
| too wise to be caught by the sparkle of her 
smile, or the gay ringing of her laugh. She 
did not trust them; her early life had taught 
| her better; but I think she liked them for 
| awhile, till some newer fancy came, and then 
| she danced past them, and was gone. 
It was in the country that I met her first ; 
' and there she was more herself than in the 
city. We were distant relatives, though we 
| had never seen each other, and the Fates sent 
| me to spend my summer vacation with my 
| mother’s aunt, in a country village, where she 
| was already domesticated. Had I known 
| this, I should have kept my distance ; for it 
| was only a fourteenth or fifteenth cousinship 
that lay between us, and I had a kind of 
| horror of her. I hardly knew why. I wasa 
| steady-going, quiet sort of lawyer, and hated 
to have my short holiday of rest and quiet 
| broken in upon by a fine lady. I said as 

much to my aunt, in return for her announce- 
| ment of “ Alice Kent is here,” with which she | 
greeted me. She looked over her spectacles | 
| In quiet wonder as I gave her a slight sketch 
| of the lady’s city life, as I had had it from 
| the lips of “ Mrs. Grundy” herself. 

“Well—live and learn, they say. But 
whoever would think it was our Alice you 
are talking of, Frank! However, I’ll say no 
more abouther! You'll have plenty of time 
to get acquainted with her, in the month you | 
mean to pass here. And we are glad to see) 
you, and your bed-room is ready,—the one 
you used to like.” 

I took up my hat, and strolled away to 
have a look at the farm. By-and-by, I got 
over the orchayd wall, and crossed the brook, 
and the high road, and went out into the 
grove behind the house, whose farthest trees 
were growing on the side of the hill which 
looked so blue and distant from my chamber 
window. It was an old favourite place of| 
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mine. A broad wagon track led through the 
woods, out to a clearing on the other side, 
where was a little sheet of water, called The 
Fairy’s Looking-glass, and a beautiful view 
of a lovely country, with the steep green hills | 
lying down in the distance, wrapped in a soft 

eecy mantle of cloud and haze. I could} 
think of nothing when I stood there, on a fine 
sunshiny day, but the long gaze of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim through the shepherd’s glass, at the 
beautiful city towards which he was journey- 
ing. And it seemed sometimes as if I could 


| ornaments she wore, 
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wander “over the hills and far away,” and 
lose myself in one of the fair valleys at the 
foot of those hills, and be content never 
to come out and face the weary world any 
more, 

1 walked slowly through the woods, with 
the sunshine falling through the green leaves 
of the young beeches in chequered radiance 
on my path, drawing in long breaths of the 
fresh air, and feeling a tingling in my veins 
and a glow at my heart, as if the blood 
were flowing newly there, untill came to the 
little circular grove of pines and hemlocks 
that led out upon the Fairy’s Looking-glass. 
Something stirred as I pierced my way through 
the branches, and I heard a low growl. 

A girl was half-sitting, half-lying, in the 
sunshine beside the litile lake, throwing 
pebbles into the water, and watching the 
ripples that spread and widened to the other 
shore, A great black Newfoundland dog was 
standing between me and her, showing a 
formidable row of strong white teeth, and 
looking me threateningly in the face, 

She started, and looked sharply round, and 
saw me standing in the little grove with the 
dog between us. She burst out laughing. 

i felt that 1 was cutting rather a ridiculous 
figure, but I put a bold face upon the matter, 
and asked coolly, 

“Are you Alice Kent ?” 

“ People call me so,” 

“Then I suppose I may eall you cousin, 
for Iam Frank Atherton ?” 

“Cousin Frank! We have been expecting 
you this week. When did you come?” 

“ Just now.” 

She made room for me beside her, We 
talked long, about our family, our mutual 
friends, and the old homestead of the Ather- 
tons, which she had seen, though I had not, 
She told me about the house, and our cousins 
who were then living there, and I sat listening, 
looking now aud then at her, as she sat with 
the sunshine falling round her, and the great 
dog lying at her teet. I wondered, almost 
as my aunt had done, if this was indeed the 
Alice Kent of whom I had heard so much, 
She was dressed plainly, very plainly, in a 
kind of grey material, that fell around her in 
light soft folds. A knot of plain blue ribbon 
fastened her linen collar, and a gipsy hat, 
lying beside her, was trimmed with the same 
colour. Her watch chain, like a thread of 
gold, and a diamond ring, were the only 
Yet I had never seen 


a dress I liked so well. She was tall (too 


| tall, I should have said, had she been anyone 


else ; for, when we were standing, her head 
was almost on a level with mine) and slender, 
and quick and agile in all her movements, 
Her brown hair was soft and pretty, but she 
wore it carelessly pushed away from her 
forehead: not arranged with that nicety I 
should have expected in a city belle. Her 
features were irregular, full of life and spirit, 
but decidedly plain: her complexion fair, 
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her mouth rather large, frank and smiling ; 
her eyebrows arched, as if they were} 
asking questions ; and her eyes large, and of | 
a soft dark grey, very pleasant to look into, 
very puzzling tuo, as I found afterwards to 
my cost. ‘those eyes were the only beauty | 
she possessed, aol she unconsciously made | 
the most of them. Had she been a Carmelite 
nun, she would have tulked with them:| 
she could not have helped it. When they| 
laughed, it seemed their normal state—the | 
bright-beaming glance they gave; but, when | 
they darkened suddenly and grew softer and 
deeper, and looked up into the face of any 
unfortunate wight with an expression pecu- 
liar to themselves, heaven help him ! 

Though I had known her only five 
minutes, I felt this, when [ chanced to look 
up and meet a curious glance she had fixed on 
me. She had ceased to talk, and was sitting, | 
with her lips half apart and a lovely colour 
mantling on her cheek, studying my face | 
intently, when our eyes met. There was an 
electric kind of shock in the gaze. I saw the 
colour deepen and go up to her forehead, and 
a shiver ran over me from head to foot. It 
was dangerous for me to watch that blush, 
but I did; and I longed to know its cause, 
and wondered what thought had brought it. 

“Fred, bring me my hat,” she said to her 
dog, affecting to yawn, “It is time for us to 
go home to supper, I suppose. Are you 
hungry, cousin Frank ?” 

“ Yes—no,” I answered, with my thoughts 
still running on that blush. 

She laughed good-naturedly, and took the 
hat from the Newfoundland, who had brought 
it in his mouth. 

“ How fond you are of that great dog,” I 
said, as we rose from our seat beneath the | 
tree. 

“Fond of him?” She stooped down over 
him with a sudden impetuous movement, took 
his head between her two hands, and kissed | 
the beauty-spot on his forehead. “Fond of 
him, cousin Frank? Why, the dog is my idol! 
He is the only thing on earth who is or has 
been true to me, and the only thing——” She | 
stopped short, and coloured. 

“That you have been true to,” I said, | 
finishing the sentence for her. 

“So people say,” she answered, with a| 
laugh. “But look at him—look at those | 
beautiful eyes, and tell me if any one could| 
help loving him. My poor old Fred! So 
honest in this weary world.” 

She sighed, and patted his head again, and | 
he stood wagging his tail and Jooking up into 
her face, with eyes that were as she had said, | 
beautiful, and, what was better far, brimful | 
of love and honesty. 

“TI doubt if you will keep pace with us,” 
she said, after we had walked a few steps ; 
“and Fred is longing for a race; I always 
give him one through the woods. Would you 
mind 7” 





“Oh dear, no!” 
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The next moment she was off like the 
wind, and the dog tearing after her, barking 
till the woods rang again, I saw her that 
night no more. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND, 

I was, as I have already said, a grave, 
steady-going lawyer, verging towards a 
respectable middle age, with one or two 
grey hairs showing among my black locks, 
I had had my dreams and fancies, and my 
hot, eager, generous youth, like most other 
men; and they had passed away. But one 
thing I had not known, one thing I had 


missed (save in my dreams), and that wasa | 


woman’s love. 

If I ever gave my visions a body and a 
name, they were totally unlike all the realities 
I had ever seen, 
reveries was aslight, delicate, gentle creature, 
with a pure pale face, sweet lips, the bluest 
and clearest of eyes, the so‘test and finest of 


golden hair, and a voice low and sweet, like | 


the murmurings of an Afolian harp. And 
she sat by my chair in silence ; loving me 
always, but loving me silently, and her name 
was Mary. I dare say, if I had met the 
original of this placid picture in life, I should 
have wooed and won her, and have been 
utterly miserable. 

So, as a matter of course, I fell into 
danger now. When Alice Kent went 


singing and dancing through the house, | 


leaving every door and window open as she 
went, [ used often to lay down my pen and 


look after her, and feel as if the sun shone | 


brighter for her being there. When she 
raced through the grove or orchard with the 
great dog at her heels, I smiled, and patted 
Fred on the head: when she rode past the 
house at a hand gallop on her grey pony, 
Fra Diavolo, and leaped him over the garden 
gate, and shook her whip saucily in my face, 
I laid aside my book to admire her riding, 
and never thought her unwomanly or un- 
graceful. 

We grew to be great friends—like brother 
and sister, I used to say to myself. How that 


\liking glided gradually into loving, I could 


not have told. I met her one day in 
the village street. I turned a corner, and 
came upon her suddenly. She was walk- 
ing slowly along, with her dog beside her, 
and her eyes tixed upon the ground, looking 
graver and more thoughtful than I had ever 
seen her before. At sight of me her whole 
face brightened suddenly ; yet she passed me 
with a slight nod and a smile, and took her 
way towards home. Seeing that flash of 
light play over her grave face, and feeling 
the sudden bound with which my heart 
sprang up to meet it, I knew what we were 
to each other. 

It was late when I reached home, after a 
musing walk. ‘The farmer and his wife had 


|gone to bed, the children were at a merry- 


making at the next house, and a solitary light 
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burned from the parlour window, which was} “ Yes, I believe you,” she said. 

| open. The full moon shone fairly in a sky| “But do you trust me, and do you love 
| without a cloud. I unfastened the gate aud | me?” 

went in ; and there in the open door sat Alice,| She might trifle with a trifler, but she 
| with a light shawl thrown over her shoulders, | was earnest enough with me. 

her head resting on the shaggy coat of the| “I trust you, and I love you,” she an- 
| Newfoundland dog. His beautiful brown eyes | swered, frankly. “Are you wondering why 
watched me as I came up the path, but he did | I can stand before you, and speak so calmly ? 
| not stir. | Because, I do not think I shall ever marry 
| Isat down near her ; but on the lowerstep,| you. You do not love me, as I have 

so that I could look up in her face. |always said my husband should love me. I 
| Alice, you do not look well.” jam wayward and exacting, and I should 

“But Tam, Quite well, I am going away | weary your life out by my constant craving 
to-morrow.” \for tenderness. I was made to be petted, 
“Going away! Where?” | Frank ; and you, though a loving, are not an 
“Home. To London. Well? What ails|affectionate man. You would wish me at 
you, cousin Frank? Did you never hear of the bottom of the Red Sea before we had 
| any one who went to London before !” |been married 2 month; and, because you 
“Yes: but why do you go?” 'could not get me there, you would go to work 
“Why?” She opened her eyes and looked and break my heart, by way of amusement. 
| atme. “lor many reasons. Firstly, I only I know it as well as if I had seen it all—even 
| came for six weeks, and I[ have stayed nearly now.” 
| three months; secondly, because [ have! She looked at me, and all her woman’s 
| business which can be put off no longer;| heart and nature were in her eyes. They 
| and thirdly, because my friends are wonder- spoke love and passion, and deep, deep ten- 
| ing what on earth keeps me here so long | derness—and all for me. Something leaped 
| (they will say soon, it is you, Frank). | into life in my heart at that moment which I 
| They vow they cannot do without me any had never felt before—something that made 
| longer, and it is pleasant to be missed, you my afcection of the last few hours seem cold 
| know.” and dead beside its fervid glow. I had her 
| And so you are going back to the old life, in my arms within the instant—close—close 
| Alice? And by-and-by I suppose you will to my heart. 
| marry ?” | “Alice! if ever man loved woman with 
I would not advise any man, be he old or; heart and soul—madly and unreasonably 
| young, in case he does not think it wise or if you will, but still truly and honestly—I 
prudent to marry the woman he loves, to love you, my darling.” 
| linger with her in the doorway of a silent’ “But will it last? O, Frank, will it 
farmhouse, and hold her hand, and look out’ last ?” 
| upon a moonlight night. The touch of the| I bent down, and our lips met in a long, 
small slight fingers was playing the mischief | fond kiss. 
with my good resolutions, and my wisdom} “ You will be my wife, Alice ?” 
(if I had any). | She leaned her pretty head against my 

“Alice,” I said, softly; and I almost arm, and her hand stole into mine again, 
started, as she did, at the sound of my own, “Do you mean that for your answer? Am 
voice, it was so changed, “ Alice, we have |Ito keep the hand, dear Alice, and call it 
been very happy here.” | mine?” 

“Very.” “If you will, Francis.” 

I took both her hands, and held them close} It was the first time she had ever given 
in mine. But she would not look at me,!me that name. But she never called me by 
though her face was turned that way. any other again until she ceased to love 

“There is a great difference between us,|me; and it sounds sweetly in my memory 
dear Alice. Iam much older than you, and now, and it will sound sweetly to my dying 
much graver. I have never loved any | day. 
woman but you in my life, while you have | 
charmed a thousand hearts, and had a/| CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
thousand fancies. If you were what the) Wx were married not long after, and for 
world thinks you, and what you try to make | six months we dwelt in a “ Fool’s Paradise.” 
yourself out to be, I should say no more than | When I think, that but for me, it might have 
this—I love you. But I know you have | lasted to our dying day, I can only sigh, and 
aheart. I know you can love, if you will ;' take up the burden of my life with au aching 
and can be true, if you will. And so I be- heart. : 
seech you to talk to me honestly, and tell me, ‘They had called Alice fickle—oh, how 
if you can love me, or if you do. Iam not wrongly! No human being could be truer 
used to asking such questions of ladies, Alice, | to another than she was to me, 
and I may seem rough and rude ; but believe | “I only wanted to find my master, 
me, when I say you have won my whole Francis,” she used to say, when I Jaughed at 
heart, and I cannot be happy without you.” | her about it. “I was looking for him through 
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all those long years, and I began to think he 
would never come. But, from the first 
moment when I heard you speak, and met 
our eyes, I felt that he was near me. And 
am glad to wear my master’s chains,” she 
added, kissing my hand. 

And I am sure she was in earnest. I 
leased her best when I treated her most 
ike a child. She was no angel—a passionate, 
high-spirited creature. She rebelled a 
thousand times a day, although she delighted 
in my control. But it was pretty to see her, 
when she turned to leave the room, with fire 
in her eyes, and a deep flush on her cheek— 
it was pretty to see her with her hand upon 
the lock even, drop her proud head submis- 
sively, and wait when I said—*Stop. Shut 
the door, and listen to me.” Yet it was 
dangerous. I, who had never been loved 
before, what could Ido but become a tyrant, 
when a creature so noble as this bent down 
betore me! 

She loved me, Every chord of her most 
sensitive heart thrilled and trembled to my 
touch, and gave forth sweetest music; yet I 
was not satisfied. I tried the minor key. 
Through her deep affection for me I wounded 

her cruelly, I can see it now. Some wise 
idea found its way into my head and whis- 
— that I was making a child of my wife 

y my indulgent ways, and that her character 
would never-develop its strength in so much 
sunshine, Iacted upon that thouglit, forgetting 
how she had already been tried in the fiery 
furnace of affliction ; and, quite unconscious, 
that while she was settion Gaile all the inno- 
cent gaiety of her childish years, the deep 
lessons of her womanhood were still lying 
beneath the sparkling surface of her playful 
ways. 

If, for a time, she had charmed me out of 
my graver self, I resolved to be charmed no 
more. I devoted myself again to my busi- 
ness, heart and soul, and sat poring for 
hours over law papers without speak- 
ing toher. Yet she did not complain. So 
long as she was certain that I loved her, she 
was content, and took up her pen again, and 
went on with the work our marriage had in- 
terrupted. Her writing-desk was in my 
study, by a window just opposite mine ; and 
sometimes I would cease to hear the rapid 
movement of her pen, and, looking up, I 
would find her eyes fixed upon my face, 
while a happy smile was playing around her 
lips. One day that glance found me in a 
most unreasonable mood. The sense of her 
love half pained me, and I said eurtly : 

“It is bad taste, Alice, to look at anyone in 
that way.” 

She dropped her pen, only too glad of an 
excuse to talk to me, and came and leaned 
over my chair. 

“ And why ? when I love some one.” 

This was a bad beginning of the lesson. I 
wanted to teach her, and [ turned over my 
papers in silence. 
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“Do I annoy you, Francis ?” 

“ Not much.” 

Her light hand was playing with my hair, 
and her breath was warm on my cheek, | 
felt my wisdom vanishing, and tried to make 
up for its loss by an increased coldness of 
manner. 

“ One kiss,” she said. 
go away.” 

“ What nonsense, Alice, 
I to think of kisses now ¢” 

She stood up, and looked me in the face, 

“ Do I tease you, Francis ?” 

“Very much,” 

She gave a little sigh—so faint that I 
could scarcely hear it—and left the room, 
I had scared her gaiety away for that 
morning. 

This was the first cloud in our sky. 

It seems strange, now, when I look back 
upon it after the lapse of years, how per 
severingly I laboured to destroy the foun- 
dation of peace and happiness on which I 
might have built my life. The remaining 
six months of that year were months of 
misery to me, and, I doubt not, to Alice, for 
she grew thin and pale, and lost her gaiety, I 
had succeeded only too well in my plan, and 
she had learned to doubt my affection for 
her. I felt this by the look in her eyes now 
and then, and by the way in which she 
seemed to cling to her dog, as if his fidelity 
and love were now her only hope. But [ 
was too proud to own myself in the wrong, 
and the breach widened day by day. 

In the midst of all this estrangement 
the dog sickened. There was a week of 
misgiving on Alice’s part, when she sat be 
side him with her books, or writing all the 
time—there was a day when both books 
and manuscript were put away, and she was 
bending over him, with her tears falling fast, 
as she tried to hush his moans, and looked 
into his fast glazing eyes—and there was an 
hour of stillness, when she lay on the low 
couch, with her arm around his neck, neither 
speaking nor stirring, And when the poor 
creature's last breath was drawn, she bent 
over him with a passionate burst of grief, 
kissed the white spot upon his forehead, and 
closed the soft, dark eyes, that even in death 
were turned towards her with a loving look. 

She did not come to me for sympathy. 
She watched alone, while the gardener duga 
grave and buried him beneath the study 
window. She never mentioned him to me, 
and never paid her daily visit to his grave 
till I was busy with my papers for the 
evening. So the year, which had begun in 
love and happiness, came to its close, , 

Isat in the study alone, one morning in 
the February following, looking over some 
deeds that had been long neglected, when I 
heard Alice singing in the balcony outside 
the window. It was the first time I had 
heard her sing since Fred’s death, and I laid 
down my pen to listen, But hearing her 


“ Just one, and I'l] 
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through the hall, I took it up again, | into the room, was buried in my papers once 

and affected to be very busy. more. Poor child! She had had one half- 
It was a warm, bright, beautiful day, and | hour’s sunshine, at least. 

she seemed to bring a burst of sunlight and| “One moment,” she said, taking the pen 

happiness with her as she opened the door.| out of my hand, and holding something up 

Her own face, too, was radiant, and she|over my head. “I have a birthday gift for 

looked like the Alice of the old farm-house,| you. Do you want it?” 

as she came on tiptoe and bent over my| “If you give it to me, certainly.” 


chair. “Then ask me for it.” 
“ Well, what is it?” I asked, looking ns T said nothing, but took up my pen again, 
She laid a pretty little bouquet of violets, | Her countenance fell a little. 





tied with blue ribbons, before me. “Would you like it ?” she said, timidly. 

“T have been to the conservatory, and} “There was a saint in old times,” I said, 
have brought you the first flowers of the| quietly, going on with my papers, “a name- 
season, Francis. And something else, which,| sake of mine, by the way—Saint Francis of 
| perhaps, you may not like so well.” | Sales—who was accustomed to say, that one 

She bent over me as she spoke, and leaning | should never ask or refuse anything.” 
her hand lightly on my shoulder, kissed me| “Well! But I’m not talking to Saint 
twice. She had been chary of her caresses,| Francis; I am talking to you. Will you 
for some time ; and, when she did this of her| have my little gift? Say yes—just to please 
own accord, I wheeled round in my chair,|me—just to make my happy day still 
and looked up at her. happier.” 

“You seem very happy to-day, Alice.” “ Don’t be a child, Alice.” 

“Tt is somebody's birthday,” she said,| “It is childish, I know; but indulge me 
| gtationing herself upon my knee, and looking| this once. It is such a little thing, and it 
| into my eyes. “And I wish somebody very | will make me very happy.” 
| many happy returns ;”—her voice faltered a| “I shall not refuse whatever you choose to 
little—“ and if there has been any wrong|give me. Only don’t delay me long, for I 



























| feeling, Francis, for the last six months, we| want to go on with these papers.” 

will bury it to-day, now and for ever.” The next moment she threw the toy (a 
She clung to me in silence, and hid her} pretty little bronze inkstand made like a 

face upon my breast. I was moved, in spite | Cupid, with his quiver full of pens) at my 

| of myself, and kissed the brown hair that! feet, and turned away, grieved and angry. 

was scattered over my shoulder, and said I} [ stooped to pick up the figure—it was broken 

was quite willing to forget everything (as if} in two, 

| I had anything to forget)! At which she} “Oh, you can condescend to lift it from 

looked up with a bright smile, and I daresay | the ground !” she said sarcastically. 

thought me very magnanimous. “ Upon my word, Alice, you are the most 

| “And we will make a new beginning from | unreasonable of beings. However, the little 

























this day, Francis.” gou of love can be easily mended.” 

“Tf you will, my child.” “Yes.” 

She caressed me again, after a queer little} She placed the fragments one upon the 
fashion of her own, which always made me’ other and looked at me. 
smile, and which consisted of a series of| “It can be mended, but the accident must 
kisses bestowed systematically on different) leave its trace, like all others. Oh, Francis!” 
arts of my face—four, I believe, being al-|she added, throwing herself down by my 
otted to my forehead, two to each cheek, chair, and lifting my hand to her lips. “ Why 
two to the chin, four to my lips, and four to| do you try me so? Do you really love me ?” 
my eyes, She went through this ceremony} “ Alice,” I said, impatiently, “do get up 
with a painstaking care, and then looked me! You tire me.” 
| in the face. All her love and tenderness} She rose and turned very pale. 
| Seemed to come up before mein thatmoment, “I will go then. But first answer my 
_ and efface the past and its unhappiness, 1 question, Do you love me, Francis }” 
held her closely to my heart, and her arms I felt anger and obstinacy in my heart— 
were around my neck, nothing else. Was she threatening me ? 

Will any one believe it? My wife had; “Did you love me when you married me, 
| scarcely left me five moments before the fancy | Francis ?” 
came to me that I had shown too plainly the}; “Idid. But——~” . 

wer she had over me. For months 1 had} “ But you do not love me now?” 

en schooling myself into coldness and in-| “Since you will have it,” I said. 
difference, and at her very first warm kissor| “Goon!” 
smile, 1 was completely routed. She had) “I do not love you—not as you mean.” 
vexed, and thwarted, and annoyed me much’ There was a dead silence in the room as 
during those months; it would not do to the lying words left my lips, and she grew 
= her so fully and entirely before she so white, and gave me such a look of anguish 
ad even asked my forgiveness. I took a that I repented of my cruelty, and forgot my 
sudden resolution ; and, when she came back‘ anger. 
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“T do not mean that, Alice,” I cried. “ You | 
look ill and pale. Believe me, I was only 
jesting.” 

“T can bear it, Francis. There is nothing 
on this earth that cannot be borne—in one 
way or other.” 

She tured and left the room, quietly and 
sadly. ‘The sunshine faded just then, and 
only a white, pale light came through the | 
window. Iso connected it with her sorrow, | 
that to this day I can never see the golden 
radiance come and go across my path, with-| 
out the same sharp, knife-like pang that 
I felt then, as the door closed behind her. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

A.ice became weaker and grew really ill. | 
A tour on the continent was strongly recom- 
mended by the doctors as the likeliest means | 
of restoration. It was impossible for me 
to go; but some friends of ours, one Mr. | 
and Mrs. Warrener, with a young daughter, 
were going to Italy for six months, and it 
was arranged that Alice should accompany 
them. 

They remained abroad, nine months instead | 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


fCondacted by 

“ Alice, are you ill?” I asked, holding her 
away from me, and looking into her face. 

Her eyes met mine, but their old light was 
quite gone. 

“Not in the least ill, Frank,” she said quietly, 
“But you must remember I have not seen 
you for nine months and you startled me a 
little.” 


My household fairy had fled, and I could | 


only mourn that I should never look upon 
her sweet, young face again. It was another 
Alice, this. I had slain my own Alice, and 
nothing could reanimate her. 

I was like one in a dream all through the 
day ; and, when we came home, I could not 
wake. I had made many changes in the 
house, and all for her. I took her through 
the rooms on the day after our return, and 
showed her the improvements. She was 
pleased with the furniture ; she admired the 
pictures and the conservatory ; and seemed 
delighted with the little gem of a boudoir 
which I had pleased myself by designing 
expressly for her. She thanked me, too, 
No longer ago than a year, she would have 
danced through the rooms, uttering a thou- 





of six. People wondered and joked about my | sand pretty little exclamations of wonder and 
wife's deserting me; but I only laughed, and delight, and I should have been smothered 
said, I should soon go after her if she re-| with kisses, and called a “dear old bear,” or 
mained away much longer; and they thought | some such fit name at the end; all of which 
we were still a model couple. But, had they} would have been very silly, but also very 
seen me sitting in my office, at night, over | delightful. 

Alice’s letters from abroad, they would have| I think I bore it for a month; but one 
known what a gulf had opened between us| morning, as I sat at my solitary breakfast— 
two. Iread those letters over and over again, | for Alice took that meal in her room now— 
with aching throbs going through and through | the bitter sense of wrong and unhappiness 
my heart, at every word. They were full of in-| and desertion came over me so strongly that 


cident and interest, and people called thein | 
beautiful, who had not seen the mixture of| 
womanly passion and childlike playfulness in | 
her character that I had seen, and which I was 
to see no more. 

At last she returned. I came home tired | 
enough, one evening, to find a letter lying on 
my table, informing me that she would cross 
to Dover on the morrow. I went down to| 
Dover to meet her. Our estrangement had 
worn deep into my heart. She had loved me 
once ; she should love me again ! 

I was worn, haggard. I took a bath and 
made a careful toilet after my hurried jour- 
ney. AsIwas taking my last look in the 
glass the hotel-waiter came to tell me they 

d arrived. 

I followed him, more nervous than I had | 
ever been before in my life. Warrener'| 
a my hands as I opened the door, and 

rs.Warrener—bless her kiad heart !—burst 
out erying. 

“ Oh, 7 dear Frank! I am so glad to see 
you. And we have brought you your Alice 

ome, so well,” 

Next moment she entered, a little King | 
Charles’s spaniel frisking about her feet. I! 
had her in my arms at once, but it was not'| 
untilshe kissed me that Iknew how cold and | 
pale she was. 


I went up to her room. 

“Are you busy?” I asked, as she laid 
down her pen and looked around. 

“ Not too busy to talk to you,” she said. 

“ Alice, how long are we to live this life?” 

She changed colour. 

“ What life, Frank ?” 

“The one we are living now. It is not the 
happy, loving life we used to live. You are 
not mine as entirely and lovingly as you 
once were.” 

“T know it.” And she sighed and looked 
drearily at me. 

“Why cannot the old days come back 
again. If I made a terrible mistake, can you 
never forgive it? I thought it was foolish 
for us to love each other as we did—at least, 
to show it as we did—but I have found now, 
that love is earth’s only true wisdom.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“Give me back that love, Alice, which I 


| would not have. Oh, give me back the lost 


sunshine.” 
I rose from my seat and stood beside her, 
but she drew back and shook her head. 
“ Frank, don’t ask me for that.” 
“T shall know how to value it now, Alice.” 
“That may be; but I have it not to give 
you, my poor Frank.” ‘ 
I clasped her to my heart. The passion 2 
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that heart might almost have brought back 
life to the dead ; but she did not move. She 
was like a statue in my arms, and only looked 
at me and sighed. 

“Too late! Too late, Frank !” 

“Will you never forgive me?” 

“Forgive ? 


Ah, no! 


away from its grave, aud let us meet the 
world us we best may.” 


tears fell, and 1 was not ashamed of them. 
But they seemed to rouse her into a kind of 
frenzy. 

“You?” she exclaimed suddenly. “ You, 
who a year ago sowed the seed which has | 
borne this fruit, can you weep over your | 
husbandry now? Don’t, Frank! Take what 
I can give you—take my earnest friendship— 
and God grant we may never part, here or in 


| heaven.” 


“Ah! in heaven—if we ever get there— 


| you will love me again.” 

































She quoted those sad words which poor 
§t. Pierre uttered on his dying bed : 


“ Que ferait une ame isolée dans le ciel méme ?” 
(What would an isolated soul do, even in Heaven 
itself ! ) 


and Jaid her hand gently on mine. 


“Heaven knows, dear Alice, that as I 


| loved you when we first met, I loved you on 


| that I could not live. 
| thinks so, when a heavy blow falls. 


that unhappy day, and love you still!” 

“T am glad to hear it,” she said hurriedly, 
“Heaven only knows what days and nights 
were mine at first. For my life had been 
wrapped up in yours, Frank, and it was 
terrible to separate them. I thought at first 
I suppose every one 
But 
strength was given me, and by-and-by, peace. 
We seem like two grey shadows, Frank, in a 
silent world, and we must only wait (God's 
time ; and hope that, on the other side of the 
grave at least, this great mistake may be 
set right. Believe me, am happy in being 


_ with you, Frank—happy in thinking that 





the same roof shelters us, and that we shall} — 


not part till one of us two dies,” 

1 upened my arms, and, of her own accord, 
the came to my heart once more ; her arms'| 
were around my neck, and her head upon my 
shoulder, and her lips meeting mine. Not | 
as they used to do, yet tenderly and kindly. | 

“We are older and wiser than we were, | 
and sadder, too, dear Frank,” she said with 
4 smile. “Yet whoknows? It may be that| 
all the love has not left us yet.” 

And thus that chapter of our lifeended. | 

We have never touched upon the subject | 


| tince ; but I have waited calmly for years, 


and the same quiet light shines always! 


FETISHES AT HOME. 


| gentler or kinder than she who was 
|impetuous and full ot fire, 
|reasonable and exacting and ardent and 
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once 80 
She was un- 


imperious in those days, I know, and my 
slower nature was always on the strain to 


|keep pace with hers; but, what a bright, 
Do you think [ have one un-| joyous, happy creature she was! 

kind thought or feeling towards you, Frank ?| 
But I am chilled through and! 
through, My love is dead and buried. Stand | 


It would have been different but for me. 
O you, who read this little tale, remember in 
time that a kind word and a loving look cost 
little, although they do such great work ; and 


| that there is no wrong so deep as wrong 
I leaned my head upon my hands, and my | 


done to a loving heart. 





HOME AND REST, 


Cup, do not fear ; 

We shall reach our home to-night, 
For the eky is clear, 

And the waters bright ; 

And the breezes have scarcely strength 
To unfold that little cloud, 
That like a shroud 

Spreads out its fleecy length, 
Then have no fear, 

As we cleave our silver way 
Through the waters clear. 


Fear not, my child! 

Though the waves are white and high, 
And the storm blows wild 
Through the gloomy sky; 

On the edge of the western sea 
See that line of golden light 
Is the haven bright 

Where Home is awaiting thee. 
Where, this peril past, 

We shall rest from our stormy voyage 
In peace at last, 


Be not afraid ; 

But give me thy hand, and see 
How the waves have made 
A cradle for thee. 

Night is come, dear, and we shall rest 5 
So turn from the angry skies, 
And close thine eyes, 

Lay thy head upon my breast: 
Child, do not weep, 

In the calm, cold, purple depths 
There we shall sleep! 


FETISHES AT HOME. 


I vuink, if my memory serves me rightly, 
that in some part of Africa—no matter where 
—there exists, or did exist, a curious tribe of 
people whom we, in our superior wisdom, 
consider heathen fanatics, and whom we, in 
our superior language, term fetish worshippers, 
I am not going in this paper, and especially 
in this same to enter upon a short history 
of creeds and persuasions —to hold the 
balance between east, west, north, and south ; 
to say which is the most preferable or the 
least repulsive form of worship, to discuss the 


in the eyes of Alice ; the same deep, sad| doctrine of symbols, or to propose any plan 
_ tone thrills my heart when I hear her speak- 
| Mg or singing. An angel could scarcely be! 
eee 


for the spiritual amelioration of the un 
tutored savage. 


I am wmerely about to 
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describe a term, perhaps not generally under- | 
stood, for the reason that I am going to apply 
it to many things in my own country, and to 
many persons amongst my own countrymen. 

These curious people, then, the fetish 
worshippers, are in the habit of attaching an 
extraordinary importance, if not a super- 
stitious veneration, to articles of the most 
common-place and homely description. A 
piece of looking-glass, an old tobacco-pipe, or 
a dirty blacking-bottle, left, possibly, by some 
artful sailor in exchange for a bargeful of | 
native fruits, becomes the household god— 
the idol—the fetish of its simple possessor, to | 
be defended with his life, to be preserved | 
religiously under every vicissitude of fortune. | 
If any visitor to the wigwam of that un- 
tutored savage should break, destroy, or 
otherwise damage that household god, or| 
fetish, then is there war from that moment 
between the two men. If the visitor or the 
visitee be of sufficient importance in his own 
country to raise a general tumult, then is| 
the quarrel taken up by the whole tribes of| 
the respective men; and dwellers afar off on 
the banks of one of the mighty native rivers | 
know that somewhere in the land there is 
war to the knife when they rise of a morning 
and find the deep waters rushing by coloured 
with human blood. 

I am not, of course, prepared to go so far 
as to attempt a comparison in every par- 
ticular between these fetish worshippers of 
barbarism and the fetish worshippers of 








civilisation, who exist in fruitful abundance 





around me. The wholesome restraining pro- 
visions of a somewhat severe criminal law 
have not been without their effect in curbing 
the natural impulses of my countrymen, I 
fancy that I have noticed a savage glare in 
the eye of my Lady Poodlecraft when I have 
trodden upon the delicate toes of her Italian 
fetish greyhound, and a fierce grinding of the 
false teeth of old Miss Paroquet when I have 
ousted her favourite fetish cat from his com- 
fortable seat upon the hearth-rug; and I 
cannot help thinking that these passive exhi- 
bitions of anger would have developed into 
something like active barbarian mischief but | 
for the calm and refining influence of educa-| 
tion, and the knowledge that there was a 

olice-station round the corner with Newgate 
ooming in the distance. 

Not less dangerous, but for these restraints, | 
would be my middle-aged, retired tradesman 
fetish worshipper, who lives in a fetish villa 
protected by high walls, spring-guns, broken 
glass, iron spikes, and other civilised forti- 
fications of domestic privacy. If there is 
any point about his fetish that he worships 
more than another, it is the gravel-walk, clean, 
tight, firm, and swept like a carpet, leading | 
from the gateway to the dwelling-house 
door. Twice has he been fined two pounds | 
and costs before a local magistrate (the last | 
time with a caution from the bench) for| 
violently assaulting a butcher and a baker! 
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who dared to desecrate his fetish pathway by 
leaving their heavy footprints in the yieldi 
gravel. Another collateral fetish connecte 
with his habitation is the grass-plot before 
the windows; and if any bold man wishes to 
try to the utmost the strength of educational 
and legal bonds, in checking the natural bar. 
barian impulses that smoulder within the 
breast of this civilised worshipper, let him 
trample upon this piece of sacred verdure, 
and he shall find it like stamping upon the 
tail of a slumbering crocodile. 

Another fetish worshipper of the same 
class is Miss Soapdragon, a paragon of clean 
liness. Her fetishes are a spotless door-step, 
an unsoiled passage, and virgin whitey. 
brown painted wainscoating as pure ag 
marble, Leave a muddy footprint upon the 
door-step or the floor-cloth, or the mark of 
a black kid glove of imperfect dye near the 
handle of the dining-room door, and bid adieu 
for ever to thy old and faithful friend, poor 
Soapdragon of the Treasury, for never shalt 
thou see him more under his own roof. Call 


| about the time when you know he must be | 


trying to make himself comfortable in the 


only room—a sort of housekeeper’s pantry— | 


allowed by Mrs. 8. for general use in their 


rather extensive mansion, and the servant | 


will come tripping down the pathway to the 


outer gate, which is always kept locked, with | 


“ mistress’s compliments, and master is not 
at home.” 
serious can have happened to divert the 
usually monotonously-regular Soapdragon 


from the very even tenor of his way; you | 
can get but one answer from the faithful | 


slave of the carpet-broom and the scrubbing- 


brush— mistress’s compliments, and master | 


is not at home.” 
Go into any public coffee-house used by 


regular, respectable men, and you shall find | 


a fetish worshipper in the person of an old 
customer who has become used to a particular 
seat and a particular corner. 
stranger, and place yourself quietly in what 
appears to be the hardest worn chair or 
couch in the room, and when any old gentle 
man enters and walks round you several 
times, frowning and coughing, appearing to 
be restless and uncomfortable, or on the 
verge of striking you over the head with the 
umbrella that he always carries, you may 
know the fetish worshipper, and you may 
know that you are seated on his regular, 
accustomed fetish chair. 1f you retain it for 
a certain time he will either do one of two 
things—leave the room with unconceale 
disgust and temper, or ask you in no very 
bland tones to resign his fetish. 

Some men of this class make fetishes of & 
particular omnibus, and a particular seat 
within that omnibus. If that omnibus be 
full, and that seat be occupied, they vent theif 
wrath, sometimes upon the occupants, an 
sometimes upon the conductor. So well does 
the latter individual know the temper of the 
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on he has to deal with, that he will even 

the length of asking a timid man, or a| 
youthful rider, to get outside and oblige an 
invalid, 

Sometimes, a fetish is found in the shape of 
a pair of very old, and very easy carpet slip- 

rs, and woe upon any careless servant who 

as inadvertently mislaid the fetish when it 
takes this form. No other slippers will do, 
| be they roomy as footbaths and soft as velvet. | 

Sometimes the fetish is a tooth-brush, some-| 

times a hair-brush, sometimes a particular 

comb, Break, mislay, or destroy these things, 
and the fetish worshipper becomes the fierce 
avenger of his outraged idols. He can think 
of nothing but his lost or injured fetishes, 
and his wrath descends in the shape of an) 
instant dismissal of the servants who have 
been guilty of such sacrilegious carelessness. | 

Sometimes the fetish is a particular hat, a 

particular pair of boots, a particular coat, 

a particular walking-stick, or a particular 

watch. When the fetish garments decay, in 

the common course of things, and become) 
unfit for the prying scrutiny of society, then | 

does the faithful worshipper make for them a} 
| shrine far from the curious eyes of the econo-| 
mical housewife, and the syren voice of the| 
Jew clothesman in the streets, where they 
stand in sacred seclusion as hallowed remains 
of the cherished wardrobe of the past. 

Sometimes the fetish is a China punch- 
bowl, a Wedgwood vase, a Sdvres dessert- | 
plate, or a tea-service. If any man by acci- 

ent should injure any of these fetishes, let 
him beware, for civilisation has its modes of 
revenge, not less effective, because deliberate 
and refined, than the rude, impulsive ven- 
— of the despised African, Ask for the 

dof the daughter of the worshipper whose | 
fetish punch-bowl you have just destroyed, 
and meet with the refusal which your folly, | 
ignorance, and carelessness so justly merit. | 
Ask for a clerical living, or a Government | 
berth through the influence of the worshipper 
whose Wedgwood vase you have just dashed | 
into a hundred pieces, and find that you have 
| for ever shut yourself out from all chance of| 
| obtaining the object of your desires. Smash 
the Sevres dessert-plate of your uncle, or the 
lea-service of your aunt, and give up at 
ance all hopes of large legacies from either of | 
those fruitful sources of property. 

Sometimes the fetish is a small coin, a tester 
| ofa remote period ; sometimes a huge picture, 
| the pride and glory of a ducal palace. Some-| 
times it is a rare pamphlet, sometimes a| 
Dlack-letter volume, sometimes a murky en-| 
gtaving, with “Rembrandt fecit” scratched 
«ross a stone or a felled tree in one of the} 
corners, Sometimes the fetish is a square- 
healed bull-dog, in the neighbourhood of 

beth, sometimes a bed of sturdy tulips in 
the neighbourhood of Chiswick, Sometimes 
fetish takes the form of a pigeon, circling 
ve the huusetops in Bethnal-green, and 
n the worshipper may be seen, half-disco- | 
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vered on the roof of his dwelling, with a long, 
thin stick in his hand, watching the skimming 
of the sacred bird with eyes of devout admi- 
ration. If any fetish worshipper of similar 
tastes should succeed by decoys, as is not 
unfrequently the case, in entrapping the fetish 
pigeon of his brother worshipper, then is there 
war from that hour between the two men. 

As we descend lower in the scale of society, 
of course we tind the standard of civilisation 
sinking in proportion; thus, the restraints 
which are respected in St. James’s are totally 
despised in Bethnal-green, The two fetish 
pigeon-worshippers, imitating unconsciously 
the example of the untutored savage, are unable 
to come to any satisfactory arrangement with- 
out the aid of blows ; and so we go on, from year 
to year, with our little likes, our great anti- 
pathies, our little weaknesses and our little 
strength, our shallow doubts and our deep 
convictions, our virtues and our crimes; 
and possibly it may turn out, when the 
great account is at length cast up, that 
the petty history of one degree of latitude 
and longitude does not differ very materially 
from the petty history of another, and that 
there is not a wonderful difference, after 
all, between white and whitey-brown, and 
black, red, pink, olive, blue and yellow men, 


A PAIR OF SIAMESE KINGS. 


A visit to the stables of the royal elephants 
at Bankok, the capital of Siam, is a sight 
well worth wading for through the black 
sea of mud, known as a royal road. Sundry 
sheds are roughly built of bamboo and un- 
hewn timber; these face the first king’s 
palace; but, in spite of their proximity to 
royalty, they are kept in a most disgraceful 
state, and seem to have been built withou’ any 
regard to order or convenience, Some ot the 
elephants are magnificent fellows; others 
comparatively small; all of them are patriots; 
for, when we visited them, they expressed 
great irritation at the sight of foreigners. They 
stamped and snorted. The keepers advised 
us to throw them some bundles of grass, 
The grass is cut in lengths of about a toot 
and a half, and is loosely tied in bundles of 
about a foot thick, which the elephant, taking 
up with his trunk, grasps firmly and beats 
repeatedly against one of his fore-legs, in 
order that insects may be shaken out. Hav- 
ing taken this precaution, he places the 
bundle under one of his feet, and draws out 
from it, wisp after wisp, to eat at his leisure, 
The elephant goes through the business of 
clearing his food from insects with an ex- 
pression of “There! what do you think of 
that?” The keepers take the royal beasts 
out for a swim in the river every morning; 
and, when they return, each elephant walks 
into his own stall and ties himself up. Two 
immense posts are fixed in each separate 
stable, or stall; and to these are fastened 
strong ropes, each arranged with a noose, 
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into which the elephant places his leg, then, | himself, is very praiseworthy. I was told he 
having drawn the rope tightly with his| insisted on writing a long and elaborate 
trunk, he ties it securely in a knot. The/epistle to the Queen of England (whom 
keepers found it impossible themselves to|he always styles with great affection his 
fasten the cords tightly enough, and thus, in| Royal Sister), in addition to an English trans. 


self-defence, were compelled to teach the 
animals to be their own gaolers. But might 
they not with equal skill untie themselves } 
But this is an idea which never would occur 
to such well-trained animals. 

We saw during this visit the beast called 
the White Elephant. The original White 
Elephant had died two years before. His 
successor has little pretensions to be called 
white, being of a dirty light red; but he is 
only kept until a whiter beast can be found, 
should the king be so fortunate as to obtain a 
second one during his reign. The stables of 
the first king contain sixty elephants; but we 
saw only a few, for it requires more than an 
ordinary share of enterprise to persevere in 
floundering among the mud. 

I spoke of the First King of Siam. That 
Siam has two kings, most people know. The 
First and Second King of Siam are brothers, 
and sons of a royal mother. As such, they 
are of equal rank ; but, as there can only be 
one reigning monarch, the precedence is 
given to the elder brother, the younger being 
the heir apparent tothe throne. The Second 
King draws a smaller revenue than his 
brother, and it is, moreover, under the First 
King’s control. He has his own soldiers, his 
own palace, and keeps up an almost equal 
amount of state. The same prostrations and 
ceremoniuls are observed in the presence of 
both ; the only difference between the two 
being that the elder brother actually governs 
the kingdom, though the younger has a voice 
in all public matters, and no important state 
affair can be settled without his approval. 

It is singular to observe the great diffe- 
rence between the palaces, grounds, and 


| lation of the Siamese Treaty. 

| It may not be uninteresting to give here 
jan extract from the private journal of the 
iconsul, relating the first interview with his 


| Majesty. 


“Started at noon to the audience of the Virst King, 
'In the waiting hall, an open shed-like building, used 
on ordinary occasions for the administration of justice, 
we were supplied with coffee, cakes, and fruit. On 
éntering the audience-hall I made a bow, by inclining 
the head, and a second on reaching the carpet, on the 
edge of which I was to seat myself. The King sat on 
a chair, placed on a raised platform, a foot or more in 
jheight, and large enough to accommodate a small 
| table, on which was placed a plated candlestick with a 
glass shade (which being dirty, his Majesty wiped 
| clean with his pocket-handkerchief), a small tea set, 
cigars (one of which his Majesty was smoking), writing 
|materials, and other objects for ornament or use, 
| Behind was a throne of greater height than the plat- 
form, richly carved and gilded, and behind this a 
second throne, still more elevated and elaborately 
| adorned, looking somewhat like, or rather reminding 
j one of, the organ-loft in a cathedral. To the right 
| and left of the table were servants bearing fans, swords 
of state, betel-leaf boxes, and so forth, and on the right 
and left—from within a few yards of the platform to 
the hall door—were nobles and ministers of state, the 
| most exalted in rank being foremost, but all—every 
| person in the hall—without exception, save the King 
|and ourselves, on their hands, knees, and faces, a posi- 
|tion between crawling, sprawling, and lying on the 
| floor. In the side aisles were other nobles apparently 
of less exalted rank, extending past the table nearly 
| the whole length of the hall. His Majesty was not 
| possessed of personal beauty, but was rendered con 
| spicuous by his fingers, on which were rings set with 
} diamonds of immense size, and seemingly of great 
value ; also brooches of precious stones and gold, which 
confined the breast of an under garment of muslin 


troops of the First and Second Kings. The | which he wore beneath a jacket of cloth of green and 
King Number One loves pomp and display, |gold. Before the principal throne was a large curtain 
and “appears to possess little of the innate of a rich manufacture of dark red and gold, and drawn 


refinement and consistency which so emi- 
nently characterise his younger brother. 
Both are remarkably in advance of their age 
and country; highly intelligent men, who 
have cast aside entirely the self-satisfied | 
spirit of a half-wild people. 

The Second King excels the First in in-| 
tellectnal attainments. King Number One 
may be considered decidedly clever, but is 
extremely superficial in his knowledge, and | 
his self-conceit is a great barrier to his ad-| 
vancement. By the assistance of the Ame-| 
rican missionaries, he has acquired a smutter- | 
ing of most subjects, and even a slight) 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, of which he | 
is very proud. He writes English with} 
difficulty, and looks out all the dictionary | 
words, which he strings together in a way | 
that renders the sense far from plain. The 
perseverance, however, with which he gets 


up his official letters, writing every word, 


| to either side of the hall, along a simple cord, A 
small table was set on the King’s right, covered by 4 
cloth of woven gold, neither for use nor show, the folds 
of the cloth being raised to a point in the centre, much 
as ladies carry their pocket-handkerchiefs, to display 
the beauty of the fabric. A Chinese carpet covered 
the lower end, and a more costly fabric, probably of 
western manufacture, the upper part of the floor, and 
the walls and unoccupied portions of the room were 
adorned by a great variety of articles of vertu, collected 
and presented, it seemed, from many parts of the 
world, but principally from Europe and America, aa 
indiscriminately arranged and heterogeneous assort- 
ment—statesmen and danseuses, iron garden chairs, 


| chests of drawers, dressing-tables, cheval glasses, astro- 
| nomical instruments, gloves, and vases of china, silver, 
jand gold. I was accompanied by Messrs. Bell, Forrest, 


and Hunter, and by a Portuguese half-caste linguist 
named Victor, and seated myself with my legs behind 
me, as comfortably as circumstances would permit, and 
when the King was not addressing me, with my arms 
crossed, * * * ‘The entrance pavement outside was 
filled with soldiers dressed in the European style, but 
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not very well drilled, nor neatly and uniformly clad; | struction. The frame is composed of bamboo 
and a band of music, execrably discordant, blew a! and light cane-work, in a triangular form, 
blast of admiration when his Majesty retired. The| each end being straight and covered with 
proceedings, though solemn, were also somewhat ludi- | embroidery ; over the sides is stretched red 
crous, from the apparent design of the whole to impress | deer-skin, varnished. The back rests very 
| the anepy socteting subject of the audience with a 8€N8¢ | eomfortably on one side of the triangle the 
of awe at this barbaric magnificence. A few minutes b € which i the fi S “ts f 
after the conclusion of this public audience I visited | One OS Uae OF ° re appre © 
his Majesty in his private sitting-room. We sat be- this kind - of course, not fit to sleep aoe § 
hind a table covered by a stand, which seemed intended at night, the natives use along rey pillow 
fora set of decorative dinner plate, and behind the also made on a frame, covered with polished 
King, on his left, were two figures about three fect | leather. 
high, representing the Queen of Great Britain and the! To return, however, to our visit to King 
Prince Consort, dressed in gaudy attire, and adorned| Number Two. We were received at the 
with the blue ribbon, Before him were a number of | landing-place by Captain K., the officer in 
nick-nacks ; a jade stone teapot containing sherry, and | charge of the Second King’s troops, who led 
asmall gold case richly adorned and jewelled, holding| yg to a sort of open wailting-room in which 
tablets and writing materials, The room, which was | chairs had been placed for our accommodation. 
| Geturo, including'a valuable satronomical ck. "Hic | We,b8@ not been there many minutes before 
Maiests ee pomiem’ crocs: 8) there was a great stir among the attendants 
ajesty showed us likenesses of himself and his Queen . : 
preseni, and then, suddenly, they vanished 


Consort, executed in daguerreotype a short time before, ° ‘ : 
| byone of the Roman Catholic missionaries; that of | 88 if by enchantment, Captain K. then 


the Queen Consort must have had a handsome original. |informed us that the First King was about 
He then conversed on the feats of his ancestors, and | tO pass, on a visit of ceremony, to some of the 
enlarged on the doings of one in connection with some neighbouring watts or temples, and it being 
place the name of which I could not catch, desiring} contrary to etiquette for any person to 
Mr. Hunter to write down the name of Constantine | remain on the sinideme on which we were 
Falcon, once Prime Minister of Siam. He asked | sitting, while his Majesty passed, it would be 
several questions regarding my residence at Hong necessary for usto moveinto an adjoining room, 
Kong, and the time I had held my appointment, &c.; The Siamese dread of being placed above 
_ Majesty's mind appeared principally occupied their superiors amounts to a passion. ‘To 
which ana cee of es — oan such an extent is the idea carried, that no 
isles, bw 0 De executed in Hondon; and with! bridges are allowed to be permanently built 
logica details in connection with the places and to Henekok Across ti e k 
dynasties of the kingdom he governs.” of . : 1 Ee oe 
a single plank is thrown, which on the 

The First King had a fancy for exhibiting | approach of any person of rank is removed, 

| his dignity by keeping those with whom he|that there may be no chance of such a 
) had appointed audiences two or three hours | disaster: happening as that any one should 
_inwaiting. It was thought necessary to put| stand above him, For the same reason, their 
astop to this practice, and his Majesty was| houses are all built on the ground floor, 





































































given to understand that the British consul 
had his own duties to perform, and could not 
be expected to dance attendance in the royal 
waiting-room, beyond a reasonable time. 
When an appointment had therefore been 
made on one occasion, and an unusual delay 
weurred, a page was sent by the King with 
alittle note, written in pencil, as follows : 















_ “Mr. Consut,—I am very much sorry to keep you 
| Mwaiting; but my Royal body is visited by super- 
| human agency, with a fit of colic, and so I request that 
you will delay until that it is ameliorated. 

| “P, P. M. Moncxurt, Rex, M. 8.” 
























Once, when the Second King invited us to 
is house, according to the usual custom, a 
boat, resembling those belonging to the 
tobles, was sent to convey us. ‘The royal 
| ‘hoes differ slightly from these ; they are 
very long, and paddled by from forty to sixty 
men; over the centre is a canopy of crimson 
loth bordered with gold, and from this hang 
tartains of cloth of gold, which, when drawn, 
fatirely conceal those within. In these boats 

re appear to be no seats, the occupant 
merely reclining on a carpet, and having for 
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because no superior could permit an inferior 
anywhere in the town to go into an upper 
/room while he himself was in a lower one, 
Of course, the lower classes carry this prac- 
| tice to a great extreme, and when we entered 
‘the room into which we were shown, we 
\found them all, the women and children, 
lying on their faces, although a wooden par- 
tition separated them from the platform, and 
it was impossible for them to see the King, 
These women had been sent to wait on me, 
and the chief, who appeared to be a kind of 
female officer, wearied me with questions, 
and noisy officiousness. She ae to have 





great control over the others, many of whom 
were quite young, and some really pretty. 
The King’s procession passed quite close 
to us, and we were well able to see it. It 
consisted of about twelve large boats, all 
having the royal canopy; but, of course, none 
so richly ornamented as the one or two 
occupied by the King and his ministers. 
The first two contained musicians, and were 
followed by two others with nobles; then 
appeared the King’s boat: his Majesty, by 
his gesticulation, seemed to be talking most 


wipport a Siamese pillow more or less em-| earnestly on some subject, while four nobles, 
idered, Such pillows are of curious con-| prostrate before him, did not venture to iook 
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up. The procession was closed by four other 
boats containing nobles and attendants. 
This was comparatively an unimportant 
visit, but once a-year both kings visit all the 
temples, and the processions are conducted 
with great pomp and state. 

Not long after his Majesty had passed, 
having received word that the Second King 
was ready, we followed Captain K. and the 
messenger into the inner palace. All pre- 
conceived notions of such a habitation were 
dispelled by surprise at finding a pretty 
commodious and well-built house, neatly and 
elegantly furnished in the English style. 
The King met us at the drawing-room door, 
and on my introduction to him, bowed and 
shook hands, with the ease of an English 
entleman, and with much grace and dignity. 
nviting us within, after a little conversation, 
he showed us his rooms, appearing greatly 
pleased when we admired anything which 
afterwards proved to be his own design, as 
executed by the native workmen, Every 
part of the house had been planned by him- 
self, and built under his personal super- 
intendence, and considering that all his ideas 
of English architecture had been gathered 
from pictures in the Illustrated London 
News, and that he had to contend with 
Siamese idleness and stupidity, no small cre- 
dit is due to him. Inthe dining-room the 
wainscot was divided into panels, upon each 
of which was a carved group of fruit and 


flowers ; the designs for these had been taken 
from those engraved in the Art-Union Jour- 
nal, and were wonderfully well executed. 
The King spoke but little, yet expressed 
himself well and correctly when he did say 


anything. I was pleased by his manners, 
which were peculiarly courteous and gentle- 
manly, and at the same time unassuming. His 
Majesty does not chew betel, so that he is 
not disfigured, as other Siamese are, by black 
teeth and red-streaked mouth. He isa man 
of about five-and-forty, stout and well-made, 
very upright, but not tall. His countenance 
is very pleasing, and from his kind smile I 
should judge him to be of very amiable 
temper. A little circumstance which occurred 
during our visit confirmed this opinion. A 
female servant, who had come with us in 
charge of my little girl, was taken ill during 
our visit and fainted away. I knew nothing 
about the matter until one of the female 
attendants took my hand and dragged me to 
the place where she lay, surrounded by about 
a dozen women, who all seemed to be much 
distressed at her condition. I immediately 
applied cold water, and in a little while she 
could sit up; by this time the King had 
come to see what was the matter. He was 
much concerned about the woman, and with 
his own hands gave her camphor and rubbed 
her palms, not resting till he saw her 
thoroughly restored. I must add, that the 
damsei in question was a negro, anything but 
young or pretty. 
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I was introduced to the King’s favourite | 
| wife, a stout, good-natured lady of eight-and. | 
'thirty, who must, in her time, have been q 
well-looking dame. She had with her ong j 
| of her children, a fine, intelligent little girl of } 
|six years old, who had as her companion, | 
| . . 

| half-sister, daughter of the king by another | 
wife, and born on the same day witli herself, | 
| Both were very pretty bright-looking little | 
| things, and it was amusing to watch them 
chattering together like two little birds, | 
moving their tiny hands with much grace, ag 
if to give life to what they said. These little 
/ereatures were covered with jewels and 
‘chains of all sorts; one of them had on no 
less than eight gold chains, four of which 
were set with precious stones, The tiny | 
fingers, too, were adorned with fairy rin 
all of which looked pretty and bright, but to | 
our ideas, of course, unnatural, Tie reigning | 
favourite was an intelligent woman, a 
seemed quite at her ease in the company of 
foreign gentlemen, betraying neither awk ward 
nervousness, nor any forwardness. In the | 
presence of the King, she remained on her | 


knees, never presuming for a moment to |@ 


stand; and during luncheon, while we were | 
seated round the table, she, with the King’s | 
eldest daughters and their attendants, re | 
/mained at a wide distance, sprawling on the |@ 
ground after the most approved Siamese | 
custom. We were waited upon by servants | 
standing, and the dishes were handed round 
just as at an English table. | 
All the table appointments were very | 
handsome and well-chosen, even to the fine 
damask table-cloth and napkins. His Maj 
made tea and coffee for us at the head of his | 
board, using for this purpose a very hand- 
some service, which had been amongst the | 
royal presents sent from England to the 
Kings of Siam. He appeared to be diffident | 
about speaking English, but his accent was 
particularly good, and everything he said 
|was expressed in well-chosen words. He | 
‘showed us with great pride over his | 
museum, in which were collected a variety of 
models of machinery, and a miniature steam | 
engine, kept in exquisite order. The most | 
striking fact on entering the house was the | 
beautiful cleanliness and order, with which 
everything was arranged. Nothing jarred 
upon the eye as incorrect or out of place, 
and to those who are acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the oriental character, this 
will be appreciated as an uncommon trait, 
| There can be no doubt that the Second 
| King of Siam is a most interesting a 
| remarkable person, and that he far surpasses 
his royal brother, not only in literary a 
scientific attainments, but in moral character. 
His present position in the country is a very 
anomalous one, and for this reason he keeps 
much in the background, In the event 
his succeeding to the throne, the interests 
foreigners will doubtless be much advan 
\At present, they stand upon a somew 
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precarious footing, hangin 





g, as they do, upon 


'® the will of a man who has absolute authority 
over the lives of his subjects, and who 
sesses not the desirable quality of being 

: | able to hold in check a temper willful and 


capricious, not to say cruel. Thus there is a 
constant danger of his infringing upon the 
rights of foreigners in more ways than one, 
| should his anger at any time inadvertently 
| be roused, 
The Second King’s eldest son and heir 
presumptive to the crown, the Prince George, 
i@ a fine youth. He has not yet shown any 
gymptom of having inherited his father’s 
love for foreign languages and literature, 
except in so far as they minister to his own 
convenience and amusement. Up to the| 
i present time, his principal interest has been 








| 
i shown in every kind of athletic sport, and | 
, i@ pecially in riding, wherein he excels. 
: aes pteciakicd ii lenihiditate 
EVERYTHING AFTER ITS KIND, 
| ~one 
/\@ E£veryruine after its kind, is the unchang-| 
| ri law which pervades the organic world, 
, | Although, from its being constantly before our 
, I eyes, we pay it little heed, its absolute sway 
| over every particle of created matter is one of 
_ HE the chief wonders of science. We are accus- 
, 1 tomed to mark the laws of the chemical 
ifinity which produces many changes of 
; 1 tape and colour; but we are apt to pass 
| wer, unnoticed, the power of self-preservation 
| Which resists the disturbing force of chemical 
y attraction, and urges all the particles of a 
» | crystal, for example, to adhere firmly together 
r | inone definite form. Divide it as you will, 
s |) gind it to the finest powder, mix with it a 
. |B thousand other substances, and then, by dis- 
e im “ving it in water, allow its innate power to 
e wt, and as the water evaporates the crystal 
t will be formed again, ever and always in the 
a | | tame mathematical figure which it had before. 
4 Nay, more ; break off a portion, and so mar 
e |) the beauty of its form :; when it meets with its 
is | kind in solution, the loss is repaired, and the 
f | igure of the crystal is made perfect again, 
» |) Wlore any increase of its size takes place. 
t | Why sulphate of potash should always 
ei. sume the form of six-sided prisms, and 
h bicarbonate of potass that of eight-sided 
d Prisms, we, of course, do not know, any more 
, tan we know the full reason of anything else. 
e Wm) Satit is certain that every substance in the | 
is | treated world does manifest a tendency | 
1 keep itself uninjured, and to assume the | 
id |M) Rost perfect form of which it is susceptible— | 
d tlways after its kind. From the smallest crys- | 
e i “ which the microscope can show us, to the 
id I) Bost perfected of created beings—man himself 





* 


~the same absolute individuality is present. 
A pure crystal will never assume a figure 
Met its own, any more than will an acorn 
” up into an ash-tree, or a bird spring 
aquadruped, There would seem to be 
Wdiflevence in the nature of the power ; but 
“we ascend in the scale of created beings, it 
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is very much more clearly and beautifully 
manifested, What is more wonderful, when 
we consider it rightly, than to cantrast the 
development of an acorn and a chestnut? 
They do not seem to differ much, except in 
shape. They are both put into the same 
ground ; they are both exposed to the same 
influences, and the same materials are offered 
to them both. The acorn seizes on these 
materials, and, by the life that is in it, moulds 
them into an oak-tree simiiar in form and 
size to its parent; similar also in the length 
of time through which it must pass before it 
arrives at maturity, subject to the same 
diseases, and destined to die at about the same 
age as the tree from which it sprung. Yet, 
not to die until it has transmitted to its 
ripened fruit a portion of the same energy 
by which it also may run the same course, 
The chestnut also absorbs into itself the same 
materials as did the acorn. But the energy 
at work is utterly different, and it moulds 
them into a tree of another kind. The one 
takes the dust of the earth and makes of it 
an oak ; the other takes the same dust and 
makes of it achestnut-tree. Call this power 
life, organic force, rational creative force, or 
germ-power, we do not understand it by one 
name better than by another. We only know 
that every varied form in nature is the expo- 
nent or outward manifestation of a separate 
perfectly distinct force; the great law of 
these powers being their complete indi- 
viduality, each “ after its kind.” 

There have been learned men who, in tra- 
cing the ascent from the lower forms of 
animated nature to the higher, have endea- 
voured to prove that each grade might be 
made, by cultivation, and under favourable 
circumstances, to attain to the excellences 
of the grade above it. They have almost im- 
plied the possibility of getting amonkey’sgreat 
toes to expand into thumbs, and gradually 
to develop him into a man. But this doc- 
trine is utterly unsupported by facts. There 
is always manifested by the germ-power a 
striving after perfection, an untiring effort to 
cast out any disturbing or contaminating 
influence, but always strictly “ after its kind; ” 
not to attain to the excellences of another race. 

If a part of the body of an animal be 
destroyed, there will be an effort to repair 
the loss. And it seems that the more the 
energy of the germ-power is exhausted in 
perfecting the development of an animal, the 
less is it able to reproduce the parts of the 
body which may have been accidentally lost. 
In man, a broken bone will be united by 
new bone, and a few other parts will be re- 
paired by new substance. But if his leg be 


‘amputated he must be content with an arti- 


ficial one. A lobster, however, will not 
mourn the loss of his claw for the rest of his 
life; for another claw will grow; and, if 
you cut a worm in half, as every school-boy 
knows, both parts will live. Still, however 
active the vital energy may be, the law is 
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inviolate. Each individual repeats exactly 
its parent form, passes through the same 
transitions, from one stage of development 
to another, runs the same course, attains to 
about the same size, lives to about the same 


age: then, having in its turn, transmitted | 


to other individuals the same unchange- 
able germ-power, dies. 


One of the best known instances of the | 
almost unextinguishable vitality of germ-| 
It | 


power is witnessed in the Hydra viridis. 
would almost seem that any little bit that 
has once been alive, has the power of repro- 
ducing a perfect animal. Trembley, the 
naturalist, cut a hydra into four pieces. 
Each became a perfect hydra. He cut up 
these, while they were growing, with the 
same result, until from one hydra he had 
obtained fifty, all complete, and all capable of 
multiplying by gemmation in the natural 
way. But more extraordinary still was the 
result of splitting one into seven parts, leav- 
ing them connected by the tail. The hydra 
became seven-headed, and Trembley saw them 
all eating at the same time. He cut off the 
seven heads, and, hydra-like, they sprang 
forth again. “Even the fabulist dared not 
invent such a prodigy as the naturalist now 
saw. The heads of the Lernean hydra 
perished after excision, the heads of this hydra 
grew for themselves bodies, and multiplied 
with as much vigour as their parent trunk.” 

Probably this power of reproducing a 
perfect animal from a small part of one is 
one of the methods by which creatures 
so endowed preserve their race from being 
destroyed by the animals who feed upon 
them. When one of the brittle star-fishes 
breaks itself to pieces, it disappoints the 
naturalist who is seeking for specimens. But 
nothing can be more satisfactory to a crea- 
ture about to be devoured by a ravenous 
enemy, than to break off a little bit for him, 
and then spring up again, not one individual, 
but a dozen. 

This power of multiplication is confined to 
those creatures whose structure is compara- 
tively very simple. In the higher forms the 
germ-power is expended in the development, 
In man it is only equal to the preser- 
vation of the integrity of the body, and 
not to the reproduction of any large part 
that may be lost. But the process of repair 
illustrates very beautifully the manner in 
which the germ-power communicates, to 
every particle of matter, its own charac- 
teristic life. In the healing of a large open 
wound, the first step is the effusion of a semi- 
fluid substance, consisting of layers of minute 
cells, from which are to be produced granula- 
tions ; that is, small round projections which 
grow up to replace the loss of substance which 
the disease has occasioned. To form these, 
it is necessary that blood-vessels should be 
sent into the cellular substance, which are 
thus formed. On the side of a blood-vessel 
lying under the cells, a small swelling: or 
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| pouch is observed to protrude, which gra 


| dually elongates itself in a curved direction, 


| A little further on, a similar pouch is seen, j 4 
| which also elongates itself, and directs its | 


| course unerringly to meet its fellow. At the 


|a perfect arched tube is formed, through 
which the blood flows. 


two adjacent arches similar 





crown of the arch they unite, the partition jj) 
wall at their closed ends clears away, and 


From the crown of | 
outgrowing | 
pouches arise, converge, unite ; and in this | 
way granulations are supplied with blood, | 
The wonder of this process is; bow, ina | 
day, a hundred or more of these fine loops | 
of membranous tube less than yd, of an | 
inch in diameter, should be upraised, not | 


by any force of pressure, but each by 4 | 


living growth and development. 


Suppose one of these outgrowing blood. | 
vessels should be injured and should burst, | 
The minute blood-globules will escape and lie | 


in a confused mass! 
time. ; 
alive ; and, by their own indwelling energy 


they will arrange themselves in the line | 
which the vessel should have taken, chan | 


neling out a way for themselves, through the 
granulation cells, until a membraneous wall 
is formed around them, and the arch is com- 
pleted as before. 
characteristic of the animated germ, that itis 
diffused through many parts, causing them 
to concur in the right time and measure to 
the attainment of the 
animal is not develope 


which it is to flow, the nerves and muscles, as 


well as the different limbs of the body— | 
are being formed at the same time; creative | 


energy presiding over every part, and causing 


them all to combine in one harmonious de- | 


velopment. 


But only for a short | 
These little globules of blood are | 


We see, in this instance, a | 


— design, An | 
as a tree grows; | 
but all the parts—the blood and the vesselsin | 








| 
In the paper of injuries, not only is the | 


loss supplied by the right material, but the 
new tissue is always of the same age as that 
which it replaces. The skin of an adult will 
not be replaced by the delicate skin of an 
infant. In the reproduction of the foot of a 
lizard, it grows at once into the full dimen- 
sions of the part, according to the age of the 
animal, And Spallanzani mentions that when 
a salamander’s leg is removed, the new limb 
will be developed in form and structure, like 
the larva; but, as to size, it will, from the 
beginning, be developed to the full propor- 
tions of the animal. ‘ 
As no amount of cultivation, or any combi- 
nation of favourable circumstances will ever 
do more than produce a perfect individual of 
its own species, and never develop it im any 
characteristic of a superior class ; 80, with 
regard to the instincts and dispositions of 
animals, the same law prevails, You may, 
indeed, tame one individual of any race, a8 @ 
lion or a bear, and make him know his mastery 
and be gentle and obedient to him, But 
turn the lion into his native forest again, a0 
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THE BRITISH LION IN A WEAK ASPECT. 

let the pangs of hunger awaken his natural! To begin. I am a father o’ family lion, a 
disposition, and the woods will once more duly assessed, rate-paying, and eminently 
resound with his roar, and he obey the dic-| respectable lion ; a lion that has been sides- 
| tates of his appetite as unscrupulously as man and churchwarden in his day; a lion 
ever. Even if an individual could be changed with high neckcloth and deep breeches’ 
in these respects, the change would not be | pockets, and bearing in front something 
transmitted to his offspring. The lion’s cubs that is fair and round and with fat capon 
would be as genuine lions as though their | lined; a lion that goes every day into the 
rent had never left his African home. \city; a lion that grumbles, but ‘still pays. 
The natural temper of a horse is quite| This is my picture. I am this British king of 
different ; however wild he may be, he is| beasts; and, of course, have a fine, portly 
) not fierce. “When an American hunter) lioness at home, to keep house for me, and 
| wishes for a steed, he merely rides into a! rule the roast, as it is pleasantly termed. 
| troop of wild horses, flings his lasso over|If the partner of my joys limited herself 
| one of them, mounts him, and allows him to strictly to this culinary dominion, I should 
fly over the plain until he has fairly fatigued| have no just cause of complaint; but she 
| himself; then, without care, without instruc-| interprets this popular turn of expression in 





or 





) tion, in defiance of all the laws of habit, he is 
| found perfectly quiet and manageable, and 
ever after continues so.” We shall find the 
same thing true with respect to all domesti- 
} cated animals, They have been originally 
| tamed from their state of wild freedom, but 
_ nochange has been effected in their nature. 
| The most striking instance of altered habits 
| is presented in the dog, if he indeed be a 
} domesticated wolf. The similarity between 
_ the animals is very great; their skeletons 
| being almost exactly uniform; both are born 





















| ortwelfth day. Their average length of life 
| alsoisthe same. But, if they be blood rela- 










| dog; for his wild cousin will, under proper 
| treatment, manifest as much gentleness and 
| affection as himself. M. Cuvier has recorded 
_ the history of a pet wolf, which, after eighteen 
| months of absence heard his master’s voice in 
_ the crowd who were visiting the place of his 
| confinement, and instantly recognised him 
| with extravagant demonstrations of joy. He 
/ was again parted from his master, and was 
_ wretched. A dog was given him as a com- 
| panion, and they lived happily together. But 
| Once again the old familiar tone was heard, 
| the faithful wolf rushed to his master, licked 
his face, and uttered such cries of joy that 
| the spectators were affected to tears. 















THE BRITISH LION IN A WEAK 
ASPECT. 


I want to be heard upon a grievance, I 
| Want to enter loud out-speaking protest, 
| @Mr. Carlyle puts it, against a monstrous 
| nill-stone, which I am forced to bear about 
| By neck, My soul revolts against the bur- 
! nb, and IT must speak. 


| That personal pronoun is respectfully put 
















mill-stone, carried by the noble brute, is 
%atype and figure of the whole dining-out 
Muisance, the saddle of mutton nuisance, and 
@ choking cravat nuisance. I am sick of 
the whole system ; I want to see it abolished. 
t me then be the British Lion, for a short 
fan merely, while I state the grievance of the 
toble quadruped. 













| blind, and both first see the light on the tenth! 


| tions, we do not find any new nature in the | 


| tostand for the British Lion collectively, and | 


|a much wider sense. I am inclined to he- 
lieve that the generic word roast includes 
|my person ; not mine only, but every living 
| thing under the roof. Which brings me to 
|e fact that there are young lionesses too,— 
ripe, playful things, full of bouncing spirits, 
}and excellent at making the old lion pay 
| handsomely,—through the nose perhaps, as 
|they irreverently have it. With sorrow 
must I admit it, that these young creatures 
with their parent are more than enough for 
the aged sire. Though that inoffensive per- 
son is in the habit—on emerging from his 
study late at night—of discovering his hall 
|blocked up with great ghostly cases, ob- 
viously holding costly articles for female 
wear ; though he is frequently brushed past 
in broad day-light on his own staircase by 
persons of singularly gentlemanlike bearing 
and courteous address (whom he knows by 
instinct to be attached to the establishment 
of Messrs. Flounce and Company) ; still has 
he trained himself to a certain reticence and 
wise forbearance of indiscreet questioning. 
He kuows that at the proper seasons these 
gentlemanly persons will wait upon him with 
their written statements, and kindly enter 
into all details that he may require. But 
away with disguise and circumlocution ! 
The plain, unvarnished truth is, that I may 
not call a strongly-marked feature of the 
human countenance, my own. I have not 
the fee, so to speak, of that prominent organ. 
But the mill-stone? Ah! I must come to 
the mill-stone at once. 
| It is of a bright summer morning, and the 
Lion has come down in unusual spirits to his 
snowy table-cloth, his good fire, his happy 
hearth, and his Times newspaper. Some- 
way, he is in unusually good spirits, and 
| through the progress of the meal, is given to 
much unmeaning jocosity and wit of small 
point and flavour. Unsuspecting Lion, how- 
ever, does not perceive that from _ those 
| present there comes an amount of adhesion 
almost unnatural, The young creatures 
enter into their sire’s drolleries with a 
‘strange and unwonted appreciation. He 
thinks of the late Mr. Luttrel and other 
comic after-dinner men, and is not sure 
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whether there be not, after all, that funny | of the Briton’s rosary,—an Englishman's 


vein upon his property, lying unworked all 
this while. Perhaps he had best set about 
sinking « shaft at once. Who knows, but— | 

Of asudden the Lioness who has been clat- | 
tering the cups noisily, addresses one of her | 
young with: “Is Monday an open night, dear?” 

“Party. Hey ?— Sweethearts. Hey?” 
The British Lion says, cheerfully, still 
thinking of that funny shaft he was to open | 
presently. | 

“We have been accepting hospitality — 
much hospitality—at the hands of our good 
friends and neighbours.” The Lioness pro- 
ceeils to say: “Nothing could be kinder, I 
must say that.” 

Here the faintest glimmering in the world 
of what this grateful frame of mind portends 
begins to strike on the British Lion. Who sits 
in his chair with his mouth open waiting for 
more. 

“It is time to think of returning these 
civilities,” the Lioness continues, hurrying 
to the point, “ Monday would be an excellent | 
day, and we could have in Soufflet the man- 
cook, and Bowles, who waited at Lord Old- 
castles, you know, and only fourteen, includ- 
ing ourselves.” 

The British Lion sees it all now, only too 
clearly. He is crushed for that day and for 
many days tocome. He will sink no funny 
shaft upon his property this time. He is, as 
it were, stricken of a heap. 

The Lioness has it all by rote, and can run 
it off upon her fingers with a strange glib- 
ness. No such marvel in that: taking into 
account that, for days back, the various 

oints have been discussed and nicely weighed 
in upper chambers at early morn and dewy 
eve; as well as at that mysterious hour of 
confidence when hair falls down upon) 
shoulders, and what has been tightened all | 
day long is set free, and concentric steel hoops 
collapse for the night like Chinese lanterns. 

At such unrestrained hours had the young 
Lionesses arranged all things, mapping out the | 
whole dinner chart—so to speak—drawing | 
up gastronomic bill of particulars to be set | 
before their ill-omened sire. Who was to be} 
bidden to the feast—who excluded—who were | 
to be mated in prandial wedlock that is, 
who was to be given to the Lion sire—(point 
fought out with much fierce econtention)—in | 
what order was the procession to move down- | 
ward. All these grave matters had been | 
settled with extraordinary exactitude before 
introduction of the Bill The passing of the 
meusure through the House was, indeed, but 
an idle sham —a poor deceit to save appear- | 
ances, 

The Lionesses had it all their own way. | 
It was read a third time, and 
through committee, triumphantly, that very 
morning. Faint gurgling from the throat 
of the British Lion, being the only re- 
semblance of an opposition. Poor king of 
beasts! Let him think, with feeble smile, 


passed | 


house is his castle ! Unfeeling, mocking saw! 
To be amended without an hour’s delay. His 
castle, indeed ; who has not so much as the 
fee simple of one most prominent feature of 
the human countenance. 

Let him then bow down his head de. 
cently and receive the fatal stroke, for his 
hour iscome. So farewell jocosity, farewell 
pleasant quips and cranks, for a week at least! 

But this is turning of the British Lion into 
a pure hunx—wanton blackening of the noble 
beast. Who, as the world well knows, is of 
an open-handed, lavish, and hospitable tem. 
perament; always glad to see his friends 
reflected in his mahogany. Far be it from 
me so to asperse him. 


And though he is overjoyed to see “ Jones, 


my boy,” snugly, as it were, of a Sunday and | 
holiday, still, 1 can speak for the British | 
Liou that he shrinks appalled from the cold | 
feasts and stately pomps of the formal party | 


—from the cruel violation of the holiest sane- 


tuaries—even that of master’s study, and | 


from the utter unhinging of all things, human 
and divine, in the establishment. 


There is a free Jacobinism abroad; 
pant. 
becomes plain Citizen Lion. 


monstrous principles he altogether protests. 
Taking it now that the Lion has his milb 


stone about his neck, and properly secured | 
behind, I will suppose an interval of five days | 
to have elapsed, and the curtain to be rising | 
slowly upon the second act of the piece. The | 
scene represents a room in the baron’s castle, | 


—no other, indeed, than the baron’s own room, 


—but utterly wrecked. What a change within | 


a fewhours! No longer trim and ship-shape, 


with papers tied up orderly, and books | 
ranged regimentally—with desk and toilet 


apparatus, hat brushes, and file of boots, 
all symmetrical and in their proper places 
All gone now, of that eventful Monday mor- 
day of the feast! The Septembrists have 
burst in and done their work. They have 
gutted the place. The desk has been forced 
to shut by persons ignorant of its peculia 
principle, and has its hinges wrenched off 
The boots have been thrown out, and will be 
hereafter gradually recovered one by on 
The papers crumpled and. crunched into 
wisps, will be never heard of again, Terrible 
ruin! Unfeeling wreckers! who have take 
cruel advantage of the few minutes the Lion 
has been out, 


It is indeed the morning of the Festival 
When the Lion re-enters he will, in all pro 
bability, have the door opened to him by 8 
gentleman hitherto not in his employmenh— 
a person in a sort of morning desha lle, 


This is 


cleanly apron, dnd shirt sleeves. 
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But though he love | 
such music as “Jones, my boy, glass of wine; | 
another cut of mutton, Jones, my boy.” | 


‘There is | 
carnival in the house for the time being, | 

ani | 
the Rights of Man (women mostly) are ram | 
The lawful proprietor is addressed in | 
free and familiar language, and, for the nones, | 
Against such | 
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Charles Dickens.) 
Bowles, the distinguished waiter, whom my 
} Lord Oldcastle takes on when he sees com- 
ny. His manners, therefore, have that 
| ease and aplomb to be attained by moving in 
upper circles, It is to be feared he will 
ignore the British Lion for that festival— 
overlooking him utterly, with well-bred indif- 
ference—the Lioness is the person through 
whom he would desire all suggestions to come. 

There is a hamper unloading at the top of | 
the kitchen-stairs. Strange men are busy) 
taking out champagne and claret glasses, and | 
ranging them in files. They are littering the 
whole place with straw. It is not unlikely | 
that these articles are merely on hire, and 
will be taken away after the festival, Not 
wilikely, either, that the gentleman who will 
| arrive later in a cab, with green-baize bags 
containing articles of plate—an épergne and 
plateau, to wit—may have been good enough 
to permit the usufruct merely of his) 
foods His cab will, in all human probabi- | 
ity, come privily on the morrow, under cover | 
of darkness, and take them home. 

The Lioness has extraordinary energy and 
powers of mind, She is now in the kitchen, | 
| now in the parlour, now everywhere. She 
| has interviews with the head of the waiting 
| interest, and with the distinguished artist | 
| who will superintend the preparations, M. 
| Soufflet has graduated in Paris, and has good- 
, paturedly consented to take an interest in| 
BB) the occasion. 
®, The British Lion, who has been hanging 

about doors and passages in a forlorn sort of 
way, hears the distinguished artist stating 
what he will require, ina haughty impera- 
tive tone. It was the late F. M. Duke of 

Wellington demanding supplies of the Junta, 
| Plenty of what is known as suet ; plenty of 
® favouring compounds; plenty of excellent 
wine. This last absolutely necessary, and it 
might be taken to be the basis of all things, 
Furious raging fire above all. He would| 
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THE BRITISH LION IN A WEAK ASPECT. 





| take possession, M. Soufflet said, on parting, 
atone o'clock precisely, arriving at that hour 
with all his tools and implements. Poor 
| artist! He is known below profanely as 
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Mr, Soup Plate. 
Mr. Bowles is engaged in what he calls 
| dressing the table—a work of extraordinary 
licety, and requiring much exactness of eye. 
¢ is long, very long, in fixing the position 
| of the épergne—backing to the sideboard, 
coming in and out of the room, to judge of 
the etlect. Wonderful, too, are the shapes he 
| evokes from napkins—ithe same as at Old- 
| tastle on state-days—beautiful indeed is the 
| Work of his hands, It were best, perhaps, 
tot to speak to him during this brain-work ; 
¢ will want all his faculties. His two sub- 
ttdinates—Long and Wells they are called— 
Will arrive by-and-by; men of experience 
tertainly, but devoid of that finish which | 
h life alone can give. 
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Already is there a steam and savour through 
the house. Soup is being generated below, 
Already is there a fire raging, fit for smelting 
of iron ore, Everything has been done as 
ordained by the artist. It is unfortunate 
that the ordinary cook of the establishment, 
should choose the occasion for being excited, 
justly indignant, to use her own form of 
words, at a stranger being hoisted in upon 
her, and so does not enter into the matter 
with heartiness. 

Another interval of a few hours, and all 
things are in readiness, The Livn and his 
family are in the drawing-room waiting the 
first knock nervously. The Lioness is gorgeous 
in pure raiment, giving out effulgence like a 
crimson sunset, There is a young Lioness in 
white, and a young Lioness in pink. The Lion 
himself is standing on his own hearth-rug in 
shining garments, but in a depressed frame of 
mind. He feels he has a terrible night 
before him ; great purgatory to pass through, 
He has been in conflict, too, with the Lioneas, 
and is aggrieved by reason of certain strong 
language applied to him during the forenoon, 

Bowles, the Corinthian waiter, now in full 
uniform, shows himself at the door fitfully, 
being troubled in his mind concerning those 
last finishing touches, which, as he truly 
remarked, give “a hair” to a party. It is 
long, very long, before he can please himself, 
coming back to add a touch here and a touch 
there, until all is perfect. He could have 
wished a little more tone and colouring, he 
said, but on the whole it would do, He was 
pleased to add, by way of general remark, 
that there was nothing in Natur more beau- 
tiful than a table laid out symmetrically, and 
with hart. At precisely twenty minutes 
past seven, he came to report that all things 
were ready, and every one at his post, 

When the first shot came—the first knock, 
at the street-door, that is, delivered with a 
terrible violence—all hearts in the drawing- 
room beat nervously. In her agitation, the 
Lioness addressed the Lion, on the subject 
of the weather—not knowing very well 
what she was saying. 

Now come sounds as of approaching foot- 
steps, and the Corinthian waiter stands upon 
the threshold, giving out in sonorous accents 
“ Mr. Thompson!” (Where note, that at my 
Lord Oldcastle’s and such places, it is cus- 
tomary to lay stress on the first syllable only 
—tlus the gentleman announced became 
Mr. “ Thompse !!” ) 

This gentleman was from the neighbour- 
hood, asked without disguise, at about fifty- 
five minutes past the eleventh hour, as 
bouchetrou, or stop gap, but who rejoiced to 
come on any terms. 

More commanding—more undue stress on 
first syllables—company flocking in, in a drove, 

Mr. and Mrs. BANG.Es! the Misses 


| BANGues!! Mr. HOB.usw! Captain and 
At one o’clock, M. Soufflet has arrived with| Miss SLAR«ig!! A i 
armoury of pans and kitchen gear.|while barometrical observations are inter- 


Lull for a few minutes, 
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changed in low and nervous tones. Great | 
e ple the Bangles—the Bangles of Tiffin | 
illas—once in the East India line—now | 
retired. Needless to say, they were the great 
— of the entertainment. Bangles was 
iverless ; but his words dropped wisdom. Mrs. 
Bangles, too, was . Moredesperate cannon- 
ading, more influx. “Mr. and Mrs, MARJ- 
oraM!!” behind whom entered softly, and 
without announcement, Jones, my Boy. 

Decent interval for further interchange of 
more barometrical notes : and the Corinthian 
waiter appears abruptly with tidings that the 
Lioness is served, which is the signal for upris- 
ing, general rustle, and cruel bewilderment. | 
The old Lion has had instructions to take the | 
men aside, and appoint each to his companion ; 
but has lost his head, and has mated wrong 
parties; which being all set straight by the 
prompt energy of the Lioness, the procession 
defiles slowly down. 

‘The dinner was laid out after what Mr. 
Bowles styled “the Rooshian system,” 
senting a pleasing prospect of dried fruits 
and candied preparations. The baked meats 
that do so coldly furnish forth tables, were 
kept studiously out of view, according to 
the Muscovite practice. Bangles looks with 
unconcealed disgust at the whole thing. 
The Misses Bangles are not inclined to be 
so severe, One has been paired with the 
Reverend Alfred Hoblush, Curate of Saint 


Stylites, a young person of tender thought 
and delicate susceptibilities, and looks on the 


“Rooshian” programme with favour. 
sister, too, who has been joined with Captain | 
Starkie (Royal Allonby Fusiliers), was so 
absorbed, that it was found afterwards that | 
she had not so much as noted the peculiar | 
feature of the entertainment. 

But Jones, my Boy, who had been invited 
specially to give a sort of sprightliness to | 
the feast, was proved to be a miserable 
failure : his jokes, being damp, went off lamely. | 
There was a low familiarity about the maz, | 


|denly, and become a mere pool. 


pre- | 


Her | 
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now moving on spasmodically, ebilling all 
| hear ts. Now it would be suspended indef. 
nitely, beyond all hope, attendant mute 
passing in and out uneasily. An unfore 
seen casualty had taken place below, gela. 
tinous confectionery having collapsed sud. 
Sounds of 
unseemly wrangling would be heard outside, 
attendants stri iving ‘with fierce contention who 
should bear in the head dish. So it went 
forward through many weary hours with long 
dead pauses and unnatural silences, as though 
the public outside were perpetually walking 
over the guests’ graves, silence only broken by 
| waiters’ monachal chaunt of “ Hocksherr 


'claretmadeira !” whispered confidentially. 86 | 
the Russian feast staggered on ruefully, until | 


it came to the time for the ladies to pas 
away; and the whole burden is thrown upon 
the poor British Lion: he has been aground 


long since, having drained himself utterly, for | 


Mrs. Bangles; so he can but draw in his chair 
nervously, and keep passing the wine eter 
nally, until he become a pure unabated 
nuisance, and positively drive his guests to 
the drawing-room. ‘There the weary join 
with the weary again, and hold halting com 
verse together. The men wander about 
gloomily, and look absently at stereoscopic 
views, ‘The funereal coffee is presently 
brought in. At last Mrs, Bangles rises, and 
goes her way with her family. ‘Then does it 
all become a pure rout, an utter sauve qui 
peut. No one can be gone fast enough. 


How long, L ask again, is this to be enduretl) | 


How long, I say, is ‘life’ to be made a burden 
| to wretched father-o’-families by reason of this 
'monstrous system ? 
speaking for brother lions, I say again and 


lagain, it is a nuisance, a monster nuisance! 


Rouse yourselves, my brethren, and devise 
aremedy! Revive even the old Roman 
system. Give each invited a mappa or napkin, 
aud let him take away with him a portion of 
|the baked meats, or such as he may faney: 


the Lioness was heard to say afterwards, that | but let him not consume it on the premises. 


made her blood boil. 
jarred painfully on the Indian nerves of Mr. 
Bangles, There was a rude boisterousness | 


in his quips, which made that Nabob shrink | 


away, xs from an easterly wind. 

Meantime the dinner made progress slowly : | 
with a dismal stateliness suggestive of a 
funeral feast. 
such a melancholy occasion, with the funeral 
games to succeed immediately. ‘There was a 


saduess in Mr. Bowles’s demeanour quite in 
keeping ; and a mournful cut about his rai-| 


ment. The stiff silver side-dishes associated 
themselves with coffin decoration, and the 
screen behind the Reverend Alfred Hob-| 
lush might have stood for a scennendous| 
headstone. It went forward slowly and 
sadly, that Muscovite poems now halting, 


It might indeed have been | 


In truth his humour|The Roman, the Greek, the Hindoo,—dny 
'system but the present. ‘The pot of rice upon 


the floor, common to all fingers, a more 
cheerful repeat Let us agitate, agitate ! 
— 
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